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HOW WONDERFUL 


- “How wonderful it seems to me, 
That Thou shouldst condescend to be 
A babe upon a mother’s knee, 
How wonderful it seems to me, 
Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 


How wonderful that Thou shouldst come, 
Leaving a Kingdom of Thine own, | 
A child within a peasant’s home, 
How wonderful to come alone, 
Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 


How wonderful that Thou shouldst meet 
The noise and banter ofthe street, | 
Passing along with holy feet. 

How wonderful and yet how sweet, 

Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 


How wonderful that Thou shouldst die 
Upon a cross uplifted high, | 
Mocked of the thoughtless 
Till pitied of the kindly sky, 

How wonderful, Lord Jesus, 


How wonderful to come again, 
Back to the scene of all Thy shame, 
Back to a world so full of pain, 
How wonderful to still remain, 
Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 


—W.S, PAKENHAM-WALSH. 
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Editorial 

See Sule In a short article in “The Moslem World ”” for 
Bislontte. July 1921, W. A. Rice, a C. M. S. missionary 

| in Persia, discusses the question of the future of 
the missionary. He says that appeals at Home are for more mis- 
sionaries to do missionary work, whereas it should rather be for 
‘leaders, organizers, and teachers to undertake the supremely 
important task of training the natives to do the work them- 
selves, and take advantage of the open doors.'’ He divides 
mission work into three stages:—First, the gathering in of 
converts; second, the Christian community; and third, the time 
when the Christian community can provide both workers, and 
spiritually-minded leaders to train them. Mr. Rice thinks 
that, in most missions, the second stage has now been reached. 
The missionary, therefore, must aim at the ‘‘equipment of the . 
native rather than the direct touch of the missionary,’’ upon 
the peoples and problems in mission fields. This he considers 
the ‘*true vocation and inspiring ideal of the foreign missionary 
of the future.’? The question to be asked with regard to every 
task, is:—‘‘ Cannot this be done by the native Christian ?”’ 
Mr. Rice does not think that the motives impelling to this type 
of training service will be any less powerful than the old call to 


pioneer preaching, This concentration of missionary effort, 
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would, he thinks, relieve the present pressure for mission work. 
ers. This article is well worth thinking about, and applicable 
to China. If Chinese Christians are not ready to fill the posi. 
tion of direct touch with their own people, is it not up to the 
missionary to concentrate on the task of making them ready ? 
Is the opportunity of Mission education likely to 
The Future shrink in the near future? Some are so proph- 
of Mission § esying! In the 1921 report of the ‘Foreign 
ation. Mission’s Conference, several friends of Missions 
presage such a possibility. Speaking of ‘© Secondary Educa- 
tion,’” particularly with regards to the education of Chiuese 
girls, Miss C. Conant, who recently visited China, said that the 
present tremendous opportunity for all kinds of Christian teach- 
ing would continue probably for the mext five years, and 
‘possibly not at all after that time.’’ Speaking of education 
from a broader viewpoint, Professor Paul Munroe of Teachers’ 
College said, ‘‘I think it is not to be doubted but that, in some 
of these countries, such as China, all of our final missionary 
educational efforts are going to be left with very little influence 
in the course of twelve or thirteen years, just as they have been 
in Japan.’’ He also said, ‘*That unless a more progressive, aud 
a more modified policy is adopted; in less than a generation 
Mission education will exert comparatively little influence on 
Chinese education.’’ While no one can foresee what is really 


- going to happen, yet these prophesies raise disquieting questions. 


A change in relationships between Mission and Government 
education in China is inevitable. In eleven years only, the 
Chinese Government has put more than four million children 
into its schools ; in Mission schools there are now only about 
200,000 pupils; in the use of modern-trained educationalists 
also, the Government is pushing ahead. If the Government 


_ system may be-criticized as somewhat incoherent and inadequate, 


what about Mission education? The question is also raised as to 
how Mission education is to influence the mass of the Chiuese 
people. To educate them directly is beyoud the power of the 
Christian Church. Professor Munroe, however, suggests two 
ways of doing this indirectly, besides depending on the Govern- 
ment system of education. One is td stimulate the Christian 
Church to take its own part in education; as it does in the West. 
The other is to influence Government education through train- 
ing its teachers—a much neglected opportunity. Such an effort, 
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however, requires that the Mission hicinein: participating 
therein have professional 

“AND what shall be said of the relation of 
agriculture to higher educational institutions?. . 
With the exception of Canton Christian College, 
and the University of Nanking in China, the Agricultural 
Institute at Allahabad, India, and a few scattered institutions, 
our Christian colleges are doing nothing worth talking about, 
in contributing services directly to the main interests of 
missionary countries. 

Out of the thirteen or fourteen higher atinlon colleges and 
universities in China, only two have departments of agriculture 
contributing as best they can with the inadequate resources at 
hand, and this in spite of the following facts:— (1) The 
preponderance of agricultural population, and rural interests; 
(2) That the Chinese balance of trade, in so far as it is main- 
tained, is maintained largely by export of agricultural products. 
In 1919, 904 of her exports were agricultural products, or 
manufactures, amounting to over $700,000,000 gold ; (3) ‘That 
China’s. producing and purchasing power can be increased no 
more rapidly than by improvement of her agriculture; and, (4) 
No greater need exists in China to-day than the improvement of 
her agriculture, and the bringing of a new outlook on life to the 
rural people. No phase of Chinese life, not even her developing 
industries, offers such opportunities for helping China as carry- 
ing out important investigations and researches, applying our 
agricultural science as we have developed it in the West, and 
training technical men and rural leaders for the promotion of 
her agriculture, and her agricultural people.’’ J. H. Reisner. 
From at Foreigu Missions Conference, 

CHINA’s first direct and sole representative at 
two important meetings to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, this fall—the International Work- 
ing Women’s Congress, and the International Labor Con- 
ference—will be a young Chinese woman. It is of immense 
significance that, out of one of the countries hitherto most tardy 
in giving freedom to its women, the only delegate to the Geneva 
meetings should be a woman; and it is a hopeful thing that the 
first participation on the part of this country in international 
labor matters, should be under Christian auspices (see page 655) 


and 
figriculture. 
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. The Christian Church cannot, of course, be insensitive to 
the irresistible approach of the industrial era in China. Here, 
as at so many points, we are privileged to build upon both the 
blunders and the experiments of the West. If economists and 
Church leaders can combine, the one group to supply sound 
information, the other to generate the necessary good will, 
China may yet be saved from the period of unbridled exploita- 
tion, which has characterized the early stages of industrialism 
in all other countries. 

‘“The Y. W. C. A.. of America,’’ writes The Christian 
Century, ‘‘with great caution, and in response to a sense of 
duty to its own very large membership in industry, took the step 
of undertaking a first hand study of industrial conditions as they 
affected young women.’’ Asa result, it is facing to-day one of 
the bitterest attacks yet made by organized capitalism against 
any section of the Christian Church. The attack made upon it 
by the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association, however, aimed at 
the cutting off of contributions because, forsooth, this organiza- 
tion has endorsed the Social Creed of the Churches, is but an 
opening skirmish in what may perhaps prove to be a desirably 
open conflict between the vested interests and the Church. 

Meanwhile, in China this same organization is sending a 
delegate to the Geneva congresses, to bring back some of the 
information which we shall need for the prevention of such an 
impasse as has arisen in the West. : 

Here is one of the first issues before Christendom to-day, 
calling in this country, as everywhere, for such unity of purpose, 
and such courage of action as might lift the Christian forces of 
China together out of whatever minor differences they may at 
present have, into the realm of a “ next great adventure for God.” 

| In the Sunday School Times of April 16th, 1921, 

Dr. Griffith Thomas quotes from a speech made 
'  befere the English Bible League in July 1920, 

by Mr. R. Gillies of Shansi, in which reference is made to the 
October; 1918, meeting of the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
at which a noted local Jew spoke on the return of the Jews to 
Palestine.. Whether Mr. Gillies made the statement as quoted, 
we do not know. But in its published form it is not a fair 
inference from the facts. Mr. Gillies is credited with saying 
‘sSTt was very grand to hear this devont man citing the prophets 


as be spoke with such enthusiasm of the speedy fulAllment of 
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many of those prophecies of the Old Testament. After he 
had finished there was discussion, and one’s heart was saddened 
to hear one missionary after another stand up, and either 
ridicule or ignore the idea of the Old Testament prophecies 
having a fulfillment, and to realize that only a small proportion 
of that representative gathering held to the infallibility of the 
Scriptures.”? We have looked up the records of the Shanghai 
Missionary Association, and re-read the speech of the Zionist 
which was read from manuscript and published 77 extenso. To 
say that this Jewish speaker, who indeed glowed with his 
subject, ‘‘spoke of the speedy fulfillment of many of the Old 
Testament Scriptures’’ is hardly correct. He spoke of Jewish — 
nationalism, and the optimism of some Jewish leaders, among — 
which were mentioned some of the prophets. But ‘‘ fulfill- 
meut’’ of the Scriptures i in Mr. Gillies’ sense of the phrase does - 
not seem to be in the speech: though, whether the speaker 
holds this view, we do not know. There were five missionaries 
who took part in the ensuing discussion. One speech had 
beeu given that same day at a banquet, was repeated by request, 
and did not refer to prophecy one way or another. Two of 
the speakers hold such views theologically, that they could not 
have showed disbelief either in prophecy or the iufallibility of 
the Bible. The other two may have said something dealing - 
more with Jewish political movements and ideas than prophecy. 
But to infer from these two speeches, uo matter what was in 
them, that ‘‘only a small proportion of this representative 
gathering (more than 200 present) held to the infallibility of the © 
Bible’’ requires a willing stretch of the imagination we hope 
Mr. Gillies did not indulge in. What this group of missionaries 
believe on the question raised, we do not know; and we live 
with them ! ‘We are quite sure that a passing visitor cannot, 
from two speeches, infer fairly what years of residence does not 
tenable us todo. Now, we do not like this job of patching the 
tears in our missionary garments. We like less that the tears 
are made by our friends. We thank our brethren, however, for 
so probing us that even the hot weather did not prevent us 
from getting at the facts. But we suggest that, in talking 
about us in future, they would either check up what is 
published themselves, or better let us who live next to the facts 
doso. Some of those who have heard of these distorted guesses 
use stronger phrases in describing them than we care to do,- 
Criticize us some more, brethren, but—tell the truth ! 
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Promotion of 3ntercession 
Miron T, STAUFFER 


While visiting the sacred island of Pootoo, we slept for one night ina 
cave of Chao-yang Temple. Long before Sunday dawned, we heard the foot. 
steps of the first Buddhist pilgrim as he descended into the cave, with dim 
lantern in hand, and there prostrated himself before a little bronze image of 
the Goddess, Kwangyin. There seemed to be no empty formality, or sense of 
duty in this pilgrim’s worship. His heart seemed heavy, and he prayed long, 
Did Kwangyin hear, and what challenge may this incident bring to yon and me? 

(1) We must pray more than they—and we must be able to go to these 
praying Buddhists with the fruits.of such prayer. Fruits they will be able to 
appreciate as having come from the one, true God, in direct answer to onr 
prayers. We also ask, and we receive. | | 

(2) We must talk more about answers to prayer. If we have little to 
say, this very fact condemns us. Testimony to answered prayer is not self. 
praise. It is glorifying our Father. If we glorify Him more, He will give us 
more to glorify Him for. | 

(3) We must attach more importance to our own shrines of Siete. 
Have you one? Have I ome? Secret places where we go to pray. Do the 


 uncoverted Buddhists know we have them? Do they say when they visit: 


‘*In that room the missionary prays to his true God, and he received.’’ What 
influence one room in a missionary’s home may have! 

(4) We must find, and hold our unity through prayer. Two men went 
out to persuade their fellows in the interests of unity—one went in a spirit of 
criticism and suspicion, ‘‘anxious over many things,’’ The other went in 
the spirit of prayer, following very close to the Master, not defending 
‘fundamentals,’ just experiencing them. One found the heart-sick Buddhist 
praying in the temple, and, beginning at Kwangyin, led him to the only 
true Saviour of meu. The other, being over-zealous for the faith, passed 
him by. We shall rediscover our unity in His word, and redemptive power, 
when we have experienced more unity in HIM through prayer, 

(5) We must pray for Mount Carmel opportunities. Weare in China to 
outdo by our prayers to the one, true God, al] others who pray to gcds of 
wood and stone, Every unanswered prayer, therefore, hurts His business. | 
Our Christian faith must cause us to exult in our God, and we must not be 


_ afraid to match Him against a host of sinister evils, Mount Carmel ex- 


periences! Are we having them? Are we ready forthem? Extreme needs 
justify extreme measures. Our God is able. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Street-Chapel 


A. GRAINGER 
I. ITS PAST USEFULNESS. 


HAT street-chapels have proved useful in the past is 
manifest from the fact that they are to be found in 
T] connection with every mission station. In the days of 
the pioneers the direct preaching of the Gospel to non- 
Christians was regarded as the chief aim of the missionary, and 
many methods were employed. Street and market preaching, 
book-selling and bill-posting, long itinerations in the country, 
and vigorous propaganda in the street-chapel,. all had their 
place and use. By these means the people were familiarized 
with the foreigner, and also to some extent with his message, 
ud openings were found for other lines of work. Not the least 
useful of these methods was the street-chapel. It was situated 
within easy reach of the missionary, and would be immediately 
cowded with hearers. The messenger and the people were 
thus brought face to face, and the circumstances were such that 
the delivery of the message could be accomplished with a 
measure of ease and effectiveness. 
The old street-chapels throughout the land have seen much 
good work done, and many thousands reached with the message 
of salvation. 


2. ITS PRESENT DISUSE. 


Why, then, should this method of propagating the Gospel - 
have fallen into desuetude ? For we hear it stated on all hands 
that the street-chapel is ‘‘ played out’’?; the method is ‘‘no 
good’? ; the street-chapel is ‘‘a back number’’; and so on. 
Is this so, and if so, why? That it has fallen largely into 
disuse is painfully evident. We frequently pass street-chapels 
vith a shut door, and dilapidated, dusty signboard ; or with an 
open door, some empty benches, a few tattered posters on the 
walls, a table spread with grimy, dog-eared books, and a seedy 


Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
“sumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
in these pages. 
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attendant asleep in a corner, reminding one of an ancient 
spider web, and a still more ancient spider. 

The reasons for this neglect are many. The missionary’s 
time is now taken up with a thousand and one other things, 
and the street-chapel has been relegated to the ‘‘nth’’ place on 
his list of engagements, with the result that it is now seldom 
opened, or a ‘helper is sent along to open the door and sell 
_ books, a proceeding which is neither good for the street-chapel, 
nor for the helper, for the helper becomes lazy, and the street- 
_ chapel is deserted. 

Then again, street-chapel work is lacs. tiring work, and, 
if carried on without proper method, or with an insufficient 
staff, soon becomes irksome, while many other more congenial 
tasks claim, and gradually usurp first place. 

In many cases the place is unattractive and depressing, and 
it requires a considerable effort of the will to force oneself tc 
spend any length of time in it. 

It is generally found that a helper, or even several helpers. 
can do very little in the street-chapel, without the presence and 
oversight of the missionary. The people are not attracted in, 
and consequently there is little incentive to a stirring presenta- 
tion of the Gospel. | 

Visible results, too, are small, and this may have led some 
to abandon an apparently unprofitable line of work. 3 


3. THE ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD. 


Yet this method of evangelism has many advantages. [t 
is direct and personal, and the true preacher has a grand 
opportunity of speaking to the souls of men. In a regula: 
_ church service the outsider may not be able to understand 
much ; on the other hand, in the market place, or on the street, 
he may not be able to hear much connectedly, but in the street- 
chapel there is comparative quiet, the greater part of the 
audience is seated and at rest and the subject matter is addresse¢ 
directly to them, and specially to their limites 
knowledge, and their spiritual need. 

Again, it is comparatively easy to secure an audience ir < 
street-chapel. Large numbers may thus be reached by ti< 
Gospel, and, moreover, if the street-chapel is situated on a busy 
thoroughfare, the audience may be gathered from the ends c: 
the province. Men from all parts, and from all classes, ma’ 
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thus be reached, and if literature is distributed, these hearers, — 
in their turn, may carry the tidings over a very wide area. z 

The street-chapel is not only a fine field for preaching, but 
a convenient place for personal work. Platform preaching 
may be followed by direct conversation with any interested 
hearers ; and such conversations are often more profitable than 
the preaching, as difficulties can be met, and objections answered, — 
while a crowd of bystanders are incidentally interested. 


4. THE REQUISITES. 


What, then, isrequired to make the street-chapel what it ought 
to be, that is, our front line in the attack on the enemy’s position? 
Let us look at this under three heads. First, a good place ; 
second, able workers ; and third, right methods. These are all 
indispensable. A good place without the preachers, is a 
monument of failure; able workers without the place, are like 
good railway trains without the permanent way; and right 
methods without either, are mere empty talk. 


(a) The Place. 


- A street-chapel, to be of great and lasting value, should 
be situated on the busiest street of the city. There an andience 
can be secured with the least possible waste of time. We must 
let Gown our net into the great sea of men and gather of every 

kind both good and bad. A shop on a poor street is a failure, 
_ for daylight work at least. 

But when we have found a good site, what kind of building 
are we to have? And just here I feel that we have reached 
the crux of the problem. The usual method, or want of method 
rather, has been, to open a streei-chapel as a kind of after- 
thought, with such funds as we can scrape together, and the 
result has been that an ordinary shop is rented, cleaned up 
somewhat, a table and a few forms put in, and operations 
commenced. The place is found to be small, and as it is sand- — 
wiched between other shops, there is no possibility of ex- 
pansion. It is dark, and there is no means of obtaining light 
excepting through the front door, or from a few glass tiles in 
the roof. Ventilation there is none, but what comes over the 
heads of the audience from the yawning entrance, charged with 
the odour of a packed mass of steaming humanity. Speech is 
a struggle against the laws of acoustics. The wide entrance, 
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catching every sound from the street, the defective ceiling, and 
the mud floor, all combiue to rob the voice of the preacher of 
half its power, while his strength is rapidly exhausted in the 
effort to make himself heard. 

The buildings available are all more or less of the ordinary 
Chinese type, and, as a rule, quite unsuitable for street- 
chapels. Let us, for the time being, consider what we should 
do, regardless of expense. We must purchase a site which 
will give us room for ventilation and light on either side. 
This will be best accomplished by building the street-chapel 
parallel with the street, and separated from it by a high 
fence of slats, such as is found in front of many temples. 
The building should be of the best materials, set back from 
the street ten or more feet, with large windows, and ven- 
tilators front and back, a raised wooden floor, a plaster ceil- 
ing, a commodious platform, and stout roomy benches to 
seat about a hundred people, a cupboard with a good lock, 
for books, tracts, scrolls, and maps. A large signboard, good 
notice boards, frosted glass in the lower half of the windows, 
and a wide entrance, so arranged that people must come 
inside in order to hear properly. In short, a light, bright, 
hygienic, and attractive room, worthy of the message we have 
come to deliver. 

Of course a street-chapel of this kind would cost something. 
But why should it not cost something? Money. is lavished 
unsparingly on schools and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries, 
and why not make the evangelistic plant as efficient as the 
educational, or the medical plant? Is there any good reason 
for discriminating against it? ‘These different methods are not 
antagonistic but complementary. Many wealthy Christian 
people give freely for the furthering of educational and medical 
work, but there are also those whose chief interest is in the 
direct evangelistic work. Much money is spent on literature 
for the non-Christian millions ; here is another means of help- 
| ing forward the propagation of the Gospel. One such chapel 
in a good site, and properly worked, would be like a beacon 
on a dangerous coast, shedding light far and wide through 
the darkness. Every city in China should have at least one 
such preaching hall, and large provincial cities, like Chengtu, 
should have several. Here is an opening for anyone who 
has the means and the desire to do great things for God 
in China. 


q 
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But more is needed than the ‘place to preach in. A good 
street-chapel should be as carefully staffed as a college, or a 
hospital. One man canuot work a street-chapel efficiently. | 
At least one foreigner, and three or four Chinese evangelists 

are needed, and in some cases it might be difficult to find so 

many suitable workers. But where several missions are at 
work in one city a thoroughly equipped central chapel might 
well be carried on unitedly, with gmt benefit to all the mis- 
‘sions concerned. 

Street-chapel preachers require a thorough knowledge of 
Scripture, a good grasp of the Chinese language, combined 
with a knowledge of the people and their ways, a strong voice, 
ability to interest and hold an audience, a zeal for souls, and an 
attractive personality. This is no mean equipment, and not 
every foreign missionary, nor every Chinese evangelist or helper 
is fitted for this task. It is sad to see a street-chapel audience 
which has been held spell-bound for half an hour by one speaker, 
‘rapidly melting away before the feeble platitudes of the next 
one. A street-chapel audience is a very sensitive indicator of 
the quality of a preacher. It is not always learning or fervour 
that holds, but the preaching gift, and this must be looked out. 
for, if we are to have an efficient preaching staff. | 


(c) Methods. 


A few words as to methods. . 

If regular work can be done, on certain days, certain 
evenings, and at certain hours, so mucli the better. The people 
very soon know when they may expect to find the street-chapel 
open. The daylight audience will be composed largely of 
passers-by, while the evening audience will be mainly composed 
of the people who live in the neighborhood. I have known 
even the women to come of their own accord to evening meet- 
ings, and occupy one side of the street-chapel, while the men 
took the opposite side. Evening work is not so disturbed by 
street noises, the people are less restless than in the day time, 
and the same people come again and again. For these reasons 
evening work is the most encouraging. soe 

If street-chapel work is our business it should be done in a 
businesslike way. A casual way of opening the street-chapel 
at any time, and waiting for an audience to come in and occupy — 
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an untidy, uncared-for room, is courting failure. Let the place 
be kept clean and tidy, open shop and start as if you meant 
business, and business will come. A good rousing hymn 
will soon bring in an audience, and preaching may commence 
at once. Let one or two workers act as door keepers and 
ushers to get the people seated, and to prevent a block in the 
doorway. 

With business methods must be combined spiritual pre- 
paredness. A haphazard way of getting up and saying anything 
that occurs at the moment is not uncommon. Careful prepara- 
tion always pays. Above all, it is vain to go to the street-chapel 
without definite prayer for God’s help and blessing. Having 
sought the help without which all our work will be in vain, 
then we ought to do our part with our might. We must be 
really in earnest and expect God to work with us, and confirm 
His own Word. | 

And something must be said about the message itself. It 
is possible to talk a lot and yet not preach the good news of 
God’s grace. I have never forgotten the advice given to some © 
of us new arrivals by an old worker, afterwards a martyr of the 
Boxer Year. He said: ‘‘In your preaching get to Jesus 
Christ as quickly as possible.’’ This is the best of advice. It 
is not necessary to tell the story of creation in detail, or to relate 
the whole narrative of the Book of Esther, before coming to 
the point. One may begin at the heart of the Gospel. ‘‘ Have 
you ever heard what Jesus Christ has done for you?’’ ‘‘ No.” 
‘Then listen and I will tell you about it.’’ Begin there, and 
never wander far from your great theme. If that does not 
reach the hearer, nothing else will be of much use. | 

Use your Bible constantly. I have known preachers who 
never used the Book, but their preaching soon became stereo- 
typed. They got into ruts, as deep as some of the roads through 
the loess deposits of the North. Exposition of a short 
passage, carefully doue, will keep the preacher fresh and interest- 
ing, and hold the audience better than anything. Large pictures 
and posters are useful, and a map of the world is convenient at 
times. Ifthe preacher can sing an appropriate chorus, it some- 
times helps to enforce the point of his discourse. The free 
distribution of tracts at the close of an earnest appeal, will 
ensure that the hearers carry the message away with them. 
Gospels and books should always be offered for sale, though I 
do not advocate a combination of book-shop and street-chapel. 
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If a book-shop is to be opened, let it be next door, but let 
nothing divert our attention in the street-chapel. _ 

At thé close of the preaching invite any who are interested 
to stay for conversation. I have seen a street-chapel become 
almost like a Sunday school for atime. In an unostentatious 
way secure the names and addresses of those who show decided 
interest, to be afterwards entered in a register. The register 
should be prayed over by the workers, and where possible calls 
should be made, and follow-up work done. The Sunday 
service should also be aunounced, and all invited to come to 
the chapel. 

Results from street-chapel work are said to be few, but 
that may depend on what we call results. Our work is not 
only to make disciples wherever we can, but to bear wituess 
for Jesus Christ to every creature, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear. Even the nonpareil among preach- 
ers, the Apostle Paul himself said: ‘*‘ Weare a sweet savour 
of Christ unto God, in them that are being saved, aud in them 
that are perishing.”’ 
| A few ‘months ago while passing along a busy street in 

Chengtu on my way to the street-chapel, I overheard one young 
man remark casually to another, ‘‘ There is the foreign teacher 
on his way to the street-chapel to preach Jesus.’’ He evidently 
knew, and I have uo doubt many another one knows, what the 
foreign teacher is doing here, and what is his special message. — 
This is surely something accomplished. How very much more 
might be accomplished if missionaries, missionary societies, 
and the supporters of missions, would but put their hearts, 
their brains, and their money into thoroughly efficient street- | 
chapels, dedicated to the propagation of the — Gospel of 


| the blessed God. 
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Lessons from the Famine Work * 
| F. ROWLANDS | 


AST welteenies when the famine was seen to be inevitable 
i and our duty to relieve the victims also appeared 
unavoidable, we could not help looking on the famine 
as an unmitigated calamity, and the work which 
confronted us as a necessary but wholly undesirable deviation 
from our regular duties. We all felt we had no alternative but 
to give up all our ordinary mission work and devote our energies 
to the task of relieving physical suffering, and yet we deeply 
regretted the necessity which was laid upon wus so to do. 
Further, as it became evident that we should not be able 
to undertake relief work in those outlying counties where 
our churches were most numerous, but would have to confine 
ourselves to the central counties where our churches were 
fewest, we felt that the situation was still more distressing ; for 
it meant not merely that we could not relieve the physica! 
needs of our own people, but also, through the withdrawing 0 
our entire staff of preachers for relief work elsewhere and our 
own absorption in this one task, that we should be compelled 
to neglect them spiritually as well and leave them to their own 
devices at a time when they would need more than the usual 
amount of help and comfort. 

Yet the call was unmistakable, and now, as we look back 
on the experiences of the last year, aud view the work as it 
appears when it is past, we cannot but feel that the famine 
was really a blessing in disguise, a great opportunity sent by 
the God who often moves in a mysterious way, and that this 
big interruption of our ordinary activities was the work of 4 
beneficent Providence, leading to the speedier coming of the 
kingdom of God. I find a kind of parallel to our experience in 
those passages of the Acts of the Apostles (8: 1-5; 11: 19-26; 
13; rff.) where we are told that the persecution following on 
the death of Stephen, which struck the Jerusalem church like 
a bombshell and scattered its members far and wide, proved to 
_be the beginning of a wider evangelization, through which the 
Gospel was preached to the Greeks, the church at Antioch 
established, and ultimately Asia Minor and Europe opened up 
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for Christianity by the labours of the Apostle Paul. Just-so, 
perhaps, the great famine will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the church in the Siaochang area. For 
while it is useless to speculate on what will be the results of the 
relief work we have carried on for the last eight months, yet 
by universal testimony it has already made a vast difference in 
the attitude of the people as a whole to the Church, and it is 
clear that a wonderful opportunity is now being offered to us to 
spread the Gospel message far aud wide. It may well be, 
therefore, that this famine will prove to be God’s great 
instrument for opening the hearts of the masses to the Gospel 
and for establishing His Church on a firm basis throughout our 
district. 

Then as regards the Siaochang area there is another point 
which I feel to be one of considerable importance. It was 
originally our intention to do our relief work in those sections 
of our district where we have churches already established, | 
partly that we might include the Christians in any relief 
measures we undertook, and partly that we might have their 
assistance in giving relief to people in general. We worked out 
a plan along these lines, and submitted it to the Tientsin 
Committee for approval. They, however, definitely voted 
against it, and asked us to concentrate on a smaller area 
regardless of our church system, with a view to doing a 
thoruugh piece of work in the area chosen and relieving all the 
needy people within its borders as completely as possible. We 
decided, therefore, to confine our activities to the three nearest 
counties, namely, Tsaochiang, Chichow, and Hengshui, and 
these, as I have already indicated, are the very counties where 
our churches are fewest in number. ‘This seemed at first an 
aggravation of the calamity, and it was with real reluctance 
and deep misgiving that we agreed to cut ourselves off in this 
fashion from the great body of our Christians in order to devote 
our energies to a region where we had little interest and few 
relationships. But this, too, as we look back on it vow, seems 
to have been a blessing in disguise, and as we have thought 
further about it we have come to see God’s hand manifestly 
at work through it all and to realize that He has been 
throwing wide open for us doors of opportunity where we 
had least expected to find them. And this compulsory 
shifting of our activities to a region other than that which we 
_ ourselves chose also finds an analogy in Scripture in that 
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remarkable passage in Acts 16, where Paul finds himself guided 
by mysterious impulses away from the work he wished to do in 
Asia right up to the very doors of Europe, aud so enters, almost 
unwittingly, upon the most important and fruitful part of his 
life’s work. Read Acts 16: 16-12. So it would seem that, 
while we had chosen to work in Ningchin and Shulu and 
Kucheng, and other couuties on the outskirts of the district, it 
was God’s will that we should give our attention to the counties 
at our door, and by His. Holy Spirit He led us to those places 
where He was waiting to give us special opportunities for service. 
And already, as I hope to show you in this paper, we have 
passed over from Troas and have set foot in Macedonia with a 
world before us ready to be possessed in the Master’s name. 

With these two general considerations before us let us now 
go ou to ask more in detail. What has the famine meant to 
us? What lessons has it given us already, and what possibili- 
ties for the future are hidden in it? These two aspects—the 
past and future—cannot be separated very accurately, as they 
are parts of one process, and my treatment of them will be 
correspondingly wide. 

There are, then, to my mind, three chief lessons which we 
have gained from the experience of the past year, which are 
fraught with the deepest significance for our work in the days 
and years to come. | 

1. First, the work of famine relief has led 1 us unwittingly 
to a new survey of our field and the people to whom we are to 
preach the message of the Gospel. It is true that our operations 
were confined to at first three, and then four, counties (for we 
later added the important county of Nankung to our respon- 
sibilities), but I think that within this area our geographical 
knowledge is fairly comprehensive. Formerly we scarcely 
knew even the big centres, the county towns and such like, 
and our attention was chiefly given to those smaller places 
where churches were already established ; but, as a result of 
weeks of investigation work and the supervision of our nine 
dumps scattered all over these four counties, the district has 
become an open book to us; we are familiar with the location 
of a large number of the market towns and even villages, with 
their position relative to each other, and the routes from this — 
point to that. Formerly we barely knew the names of the 
villages immediately adjoining Siaochang itself; now we talk 
familiarly about distant villages in Chichow and Nankung as 
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if they were old friends. Iu a large number of cases we know 
the size and population of the towns and villages, aud to some 
degree can gauge their importance both from a commercial 
point of view and from the side of mission strategy. We know 
what these places look like, not merely in a vague, general 
way, but often street by street and house by house. I can 
imagine no other event but the famine which could have ever 
given us this intimate geographical knowledge of our territory, 
and it is a permanent gain of the most valuable nature. | 

But the work of the past winter and spring have given us © 
far more than a superficial knowledge of the exterior of our 
field; it has also enabled us to gain a special insight into the 
conditions of life under which the great masses of the people 
live, and also, to a lesser extent, into their psychological — 
processes and moral character as well. Of course it is true 
that the conditions were abnormal last year, but the very 
acuteness of the distress which we saw on every hand made us — 
realize very vividly how narrow is the economic margin on 
which these people live and how near they continually are to 
grinding poverty and destitution. This in itself is a valuable 
piece of education, helping us to understand the lack of 
independence in material things in our churches, that ‘‘i lai_ 
hsing,’? or sponging spirit, which is so prevaleut everywhere 
and springs into prominence at the slightest encouragement. 
It helps to explain why it is that self-support is so hard to 
propagate in this part of China, in contrast to Central China 
and the South. It constitutes a warning against the danger 
which so easily besets us of using the material appeal to win 
men to Christianity and taking the line of least resistance to 
their hearts, instead of using the higher and harder motives for 
faith. And, on the other hand, it also makes clear the great 
need there is for an improvement in the people’s economic 
condition, and calls us to encourage all agencies which tend to 
an increase in their independence and self-respect. 

All this would have been obvious to the most superficial 
observer last year, but the systematic visitation of thousands of 
homes which we made in connection with iuvestigation of 
famine conditions gave us a far more intimate acquaintance 
with the way in which the mass of people live and their 
standards of poverty and comfort. Hitherto, I suppose most ot 
us scarcely knew how even our own Christian people lived, for 
we only met them at the chapel and seldom had occasion to 
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visit their homes. But this relief work led us into the interior 
of all sorts of homes, from the comparatively well-to-do to the 
most miserably poor that you can imagine, and gradually, as 
_ ‘we went steadily on with this work day after day and week 
after week, there grew up in our minds a clear, inerasable 
impression of what life in a Chinese village on the Chihli plain 
means; and in spite of the drudgery and weariness of this kind 
of work, and the harrowing experiences which we sometimes 
met, I do not think that any of us who went through it would 
barter our knowledge of the inner life of the folk around us for 
anything that might be offered to us. 

Most important of all, however, is the insight which we 
have gained into the psychology of these village people and the 
depths of their moral need. Outwardly the Chinese appear to 
be an honest, hard-woiking people—I speak of the common 
people, not of their rulers—and blessed with a mild, cheerful 
disposition which often makes them very attractive. I have 
often been surprised, at our various dumps, at the wonderful 
capacity for work shown by the ordinary coolie or farmer, and 
the extraordinary cheerfulness which they showed all through. 
And on another side, one cannot but marvel at their wonderfui 
power of endurance in the face of poverty and hardships, and 
the patience with which they accept all the miseries and trials 
of their lives. Truly, they are a great race, and have yet a great 
future in spite of their own inertness and their unspeakable 
officials. But there is a seamy side to village life which we 
scarcely realize under ordinary conditions, but which became 
very manifest in connection with the work of investigation. 
Oue aspect of this darker side of things met us at every turn, 
namely, the spirit of lying and deceit which seems ingrained 
in every man, woman, and child, we had anything to do with. 
If the lies that were told to us in the course of those two 
or three months were piled up on top of each other, verily they 
would reach the heavens! First, the local headmen, the 
responsible village leaders who ought to have known better, 
took the lead in lying tous. They lied in the written lists of 
poor people which they reported to us; they lied to our faces 
as they took us round the village to investigate the houses ; 
they lied about other people’s conditions, and they lied about 
their own. It became almost an axiom with us that every 
time a village headman opened his mouth he was bound to lie, 
and that if he said a thing was so, you could be pretty certain 
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that the opposite was true. Then the people who hoped to 
receive grain followed suit. Quite well-to-do folk would 
change their clothes, move to some unused broken-down 
building in their property, and with the connivance of the 
headmen do their best to hoodwink us into giving them a 
ticket. Quite a number of these we discovered, but a good 
many succeeded in deceiving us and got their dole of grain. 
In some cases, however, retribution followed, for if a person of 
this sort was discovered he was apt to be fined pretty heavily ; 
aud it will give you some idea of the extent of this conspiracy 
of lies when I tell you that, though we certainly only discovered 
a small proportion of those who had cheated, yet the fines for 
those who were caught ran into thousands of dollars. Others 
there were again who transferred their bedding to other 
people’s houses—we sometimes caught them in the act on the 
street—or hid their grain in dark rooms or inaccessible 
passages, or tied up animals in weird places where the poor 
beasts must have felt very mystified and strange. Every con- | 
ceivable device was resorted to in order to deceive the kind- 
hearted but simple foreigners, and sometimes you feel that a 
whole village was literally engaged in a conspiracy to fool you 
and get your grain. There were times when we returned home 
at night absolutely sick at heart with the day long oom against 
falsehood and lying on every hand. 

But all this had at least one good effect and taught us one 
important lesson. It convinced us more than ever that these 
people needed our Gospel and that nothing but the Gospel could 
save them. For all this lying and deceit had morally a double 
root. In the case of the humbler people it was often born of 
sheer ignorance rather than actual viciousness. Many of the 
poor folk were afraid of us, afraid lest, if we should find a scrap 
of grain or a decent ‘‘ pei-wo’’ in their house, they would receive 
no help from us, and so be doomed to a winter of destitution 
and misery. They did not know—how could they ?—that 
honesty was the best policy and that straightforwardness would 
benefit them most in the end. Uprightnuess was simply 
unknown to them,—a fact which throws a lurid light on the 
moral condition in which these people habitually live. But in 
the case of the better educated people, the village headmen 
and rich folk, the explanation is a different one. These knew — 
what our aim was ; they had been informed as clearly as words 
could put it what sort of homes we wished to help; and yet in 
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the face of this they deceived us in the manner I have 
described. Perhaps some of them, the better sort, who sti)! 
retained a little conscience, would like to have dealt fairly by 
us, but they did not dare; they simply could not resist the 
pressure which was brought to bear on them on all hands, from 
relatives, or friends, or village bullies, or rich blackguards, to 
help them get a ticket by deceiving the investigators. They 
feared the face of man more than their own consciences, aud 
for the sake of ‘‘face’’ and their own counfont lied as anny as 
those who knew no better. 

In this way, then, we caught a glimpee | into the inner life 
_of the people, and came to realize more fully than we have ever 
done before their ignorance and moral weakness, which are 
really the root of all their troubles as a nation. The village is 
indeed a microcosm of the nation as a whole, and the work of 
investigation has helped us to understand in a new way where 
China’s failure lies, and why, with all her splendid virtues and 
boundless possibilities, she lies so ‘divided and helpless and 
poverty-stricken to this day. 

2. Then, secondly, the famine work has led us into a 
deeper sympathy with the people around us. Our increased 
understanding of the conditions under which they live and of 
the state of their minds and hearts has made this inevitable. 
It may not be true that ‘‘to know all is to forgive all,’’ but 
to understand people better is certainly to love and pity them 
more. To go through a famine together, as we have done, 
gives us a more genuine feeling of kinship than a mere ‘‘ touch 
of nature’’ could give. It has made us one in a new way, for 
we have entered more closely into their anxieties and suffer- 
ings, while they on their side have been drawn into a more 
intimate touch with our desires and purposes. We feel that 
we can now say of them very truly that thev are ‘“ Our people,” 
and we trust they can already say of us in a measure ‘Our 
friends.’’ 

This feeling of sympathy manifests itself along two chief 
lines. First, we fee] more closely bound to the people econom- 
ically, in matters that concern their physical life and well- 
being. No one can live in the country, even in normal times, 
without becoming interested to some extent in the events of 
the farmer’s life, his land, his crops, his hopes and fears ; but 
generally such interest is of a mild nature, and does not pene- 
trate very far into the actual life of the people. Since this last 
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year of famine, and because of it, we have come to find these — 


common concerns of the farmer of vastly greater significance 
than before, and they have suddenly become matters of absorb- 
ing interest to us. We live, so to speak, with our eyes alternate- 
ly on the sky and on the ground. We find ourselves worry- 


ing about the ‘state of the weather more than the farmers | 


themselves do. We get into the habit of digging up the 
ground to see whether it is dry or damp beneath, or how far 
last night’s rain penetrated. A few weeks of dry weather gives 
us as much anxiety as if our own crops were involved, and a 
good soaking rain gives us as much delight as if our own live- 
lihood were thereby assured. The new wheat growing up all 
around us, the streams of carts carrying the ripe grain back to 
the threshing-floors, the people ovce again busy on the thresh- 
ing-floors, the new corn springing up in the very furrows 


where a few days before the wheat stood—these things give us | 


thrills of excitement and joy which it is worth while going 
through a famine to experience. It is really worth all the 
labour and trials of the past year to be able thus to weep 
with them that weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
to feel all the little joys and sorrows of the people reverberating 
in our own bosoms. . 

Again, I think that, since the experiences of this last year, 
we have all come to feel a deeper sympathy for the people along 
the line of their moral and spiritual needs. I have already 


spoken at some length of the deceit and ‘falsehood which met. 


us on every hand, and of the ignorance and moral weakness 
which these things betokened. Sometimes such things made 
us thoroughly angry, at other times depressed and sad, but as 
we look back on them, these feelings have given place to a 
large compassion, pity for their foolishness, their ignorance, 
their weakness, their sin. ‘I will be sorry for their childish- 
ness.” What, after all, could one expect of them but this ? 
If they were otherwise, they would not need a Saviour, and we 
should not be needed in China. There would be no credit in 
saving a nation of righteous people who needed no repentance. 
But these are just the kind of lost sheep whom Christ came to 
find, prodigals astray from the Father’s home and, -as yet, un- 
awakened to their need. They are magnificent raw material, 
splendid human stuff, with genuine qualities which constantly 
draw out our admiration ; but if we ever supposed that the 
natural man was sufficient unto himself, if we ever donbted 
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that they needed Christ, we have now come to a very different 
frame of mind. We know assuredly that only He can banish 
the darkuess from their minds and lead them into the light of 
Truth ; only His love can expel selfishness from their hearts 
aud give them a new motive in life; only His power can take 
away their fear of men and strengthen _— weak wills to do 
right. 

However much, therefore, we loathe the falsity uid cor- 
ruption which taints the very springs of their life, we cannot 
but have compassion on them—nay, our pity is all the greater 
because of these very things, because of their desperate moral 
need and soul sickness. And if we cannot yet love them truly 
and fully for their own sakes, we can love them for Christ's 
sake, remembering that they too are included in that ‘‘ world” 
which God so loved that He gave his -_ mogetien Son to die 
for it. 

3. Lastly, I would speak of the new opportunity which 
the famine has given us for preaching the Gospel and making 
the Truth known to men. The experiences of the past year 
have not only taught us much, but they have thrown open for 
us innumerable doors of opportunity. The work of relief, 
carried on for so long a time over so wide an area, has brought 
us into touch with a very large number of people of all grades 
and classes, and thereby established a series of personal rela- 
tionships which is bound to bear tremendous fruit in the years 
to come. 

We may indeed put the matter thus: If the famine has 
given us both a survey of the field and a new insight into the 
physical, mental, and moral conditions of the people, it has also 
given the people a new insight into ovr aims and purposes. 
The survey has been mutual, and both sides have gained 
wisdom and understanding. Formerly nine-tenths of the 
villages in these four counties knew nothing about us; the 
great majority of them had never seen a foreigner ; if they had 
ever heard of the Mission they had the very vaguest conception 
of what it was and what it stood for ; Christianity was some- 
thing entirely outside their interests, and they held no relation- 
ship towards it whatever. Now, on the other hand, all these 
villages know about the Mission and they know to some extent 
what sort of thing it stands for. They know many of us by 
face, and many of them know some of us personally, either 
because they have co-operated with us in work, or because 
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they have come to us mon¢h after month for relief. Christian- 
ity, therefore, as represeiited by us, is no longer a strange 
thing to them; though its secret is not yet understood, its 
practical manifestation of love is a living epistle known and 
read by all men. ‘These simple villagers, though they are not 
eloquent in their gratitude, realize that had it not been for the 
relief work which we have carried on this winter, a large 
number of them would have died, and many more been re- 
duced to destitution and misery. In a physical sense they are 
‘saved’? people, and may we not expect that they will have 
the same sort of feeling of gratitude which those who are saved 
in a Christian sense feel to their Saviour. It is true that the 
relief grain given out was not actually ours, that we were but 
agents of a Society, but these folk are not subtle enough to dis- 
tinguish between the source of help and the agency used, and 
what they do kuow is that the Christian church stepped in just 
when they were perishing and plucked them out of the pit in 
which they were sinking deeper and deeper every day. 

Now to have such a relationship between them and our- 
selves firmly established is surely an immeasurable gain, and 
now that they have gone so far, it ought not to be difficult to 
lead them still further. Already Christ has been proclaimed in 
deed ; now we must go on to proclaim Him just as powerfully 
in word as well. And in spite of the immensity of the task, 
this ought not, as I have just said, to be a very difficult matter, 
if only we are in dead earnest and are ready to redeem the 
opportunity. For, in addition to the more impalpable relation- 
ships of gratitude and affection which I have spoken of above, 
mauy other more visible and definite links of connection have 
been formed through the work of the past winter and spring. 
Thus, to mention one only, during the period of the relief 
work we have been in constant communication with the head- 
men of every village in these four counties—about 2,000 
villages in all—and each one of them is known to at least one 
member of our evangelistic staff. The result is that from 
henceforth it will be an easy matter for us to get into touch 
with any village in this area; and as one of our preachers said 
to me recently, it will never be necessary for us after this to go 
casually to any village and preach on the street to any who 
may wish to hear ; we can send a message to the leaders saying 
that we would like to preach to them at such and such a time, 
and asking them to make the necessary arrangements to receive 
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us. I shall be surprised, however, if it will be necessary for 
us to take the initiative in this way ; in all probability we shall 
have more invitations than we can accept, and this will enable 
us, in a good sense, to dictate our own terms, and insist at the 
very beginning on such co-operation as shall lay the founda- 
tion of self-support in each place where a church shall after- 
wards spring up. : 

It becomes clear, then, that the relief work has provided 
us with a unique opportunity for wide evangelization, which, if 
fully utilized, will open upthe whole region to the Gospel. But 
preaching alone will not solve the problem, and there must be 
very patient and careful teaching if the-Church is to be solidly 
established. The case of spiritual food is much like that of 
the physical food we have teen distributing. There were 
several Chinese societies besides ourselves which gave relief in 
our area last winter, but in every case, to the best of my 
knowledge, they gave only a single distribution—whether a 
dollar or two per family, or a few coppers, or a peck or two of 
flour—and that was the end of it. Well, it was all to the 
_ good, but what astonished the people more than anything else 
about our relief was the fact that it was continuous, repeated 
month by month right up to the time when the coming of the 
wheat harvest made them independent of our help, that we set 
them on their feet and helped them till they could stand alone. 
So must it be with the spiritual focd that now remains to be 
distributed. Sporadic evangelism will not suffice ; there must 
be continuous feeding with the life-piving Word until their 
souls are really saved, until they are safe, safe in the strength 
which God supplies through His Eternal Son. We should 
nct be satisfied that they should be as brands plucked from the 
burning, and left to smoulder, but rather should strive to hew 
and shape them as precious material to be built into the fabric 
of that Temple of which Christ is the chief cornerstone. 

It has not been accidental, therefore, but part of a deliber- 
ate plan that, even during the rush of the relief work, con- 
siderable time has been taken for the preparation of phonetic 

literature, with a view to providing material for the teaching 
work of the autumn. Already the Gospel of Luke and the 
Book of the Acts are in print, and the whole New Testament 
is being pushed through the press with all the speed we may. 
A new phonetic Hyint.-book of 100 hymns, with the tunes 
printed in Solfa adapted to the phonetic script, is olen in the 
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press and ought to be ready by the end of the summer. These 
books will form our tools for the intensive teaching work of 
the coming evangelistic campaign, for it is through the study 


of the Bible and the singing of Christian hymns that we must 
hope to reach the minds, hearts, and wills of the new converts. 


A very good begiuning has already been made with the 230 


girls of the Refuge which was opened in Siaochang last year, 
for these girls were not only benefited physically, but they 
were taught to read the New Testament fluently and to sing a 
large number of hymns, and so their young hearts were fed on 
the truth of God as revealed in Christ Jesus. And though they 
are but children weak, and are now scattered over nearly a 
hundred villages, yet we know that what they have gained in 
these months in our mfdst will never be lost to them, and we 
believe that God will greatly use them for bringing the light 
to many a dark home. Aud we pray that before another year 


is out there may be hundreds, even thousands, of the hungry | 


multitudes around us who, like these little children, shall eat 
the bread of life which, if a man eat, he shall never hunger 
any more. 3 


It will be evident to you all by this time, I think, that | 


these remarks of mine on the lessons of the famine year are 
largely based on a familiar verse of Scripture, namely, Mark 
6:34 ; and, as I close, I should like to lay a special emphasis on 
this verse and make it the motto for our gathering this morn- 
ing. ‘*And Jesus came forth and saw a great multitude, and 
He had compassion on them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd : and He began to teach them many things.” 

‘¢He saw a great multitude.’’ Not that He had not seen 


one before, but the unexpectedness of their appearance and the © 
contrast with the loneliness of the desert place, perhaps, made — 


the crowd seem bigger and more obtrusive than ever before. 
As He stepped off the boat that day He saw the great multitude 
with fresh insight, with a new vividness, and realized more 


keenly than ever their pathetic helplessness and their need of | 


guidance and loving care. Ay 

‘‘He had compassion on them.’’ As He looked at them 
and realized their desperate need, a new wave of pity swept 
over His heart. It was not a mere passing emotion, however, 
for Christ’s compassion was a passion, a deep steady abiding 
habit of love which never flickered or failed; but the sight of 
this wandering crowd of heart hungry human beings opened 
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the floodgates of His pity and love, and they broke at once into 
strong beneficent action. 

‘‘He taught them many things.” His 
was aroused, and He could not but feed them, first spiritually 
and then physically, desiring to satisfy their deepest, as well as 
their most obvious needs. It was a well-fed crowd that weut 
away from there that day, for the Good Shepherd had restored 
their souls, leading them to eat from green ) pastures 4 and to rest 
by the still waters. 

It will not seem irreverent, I hope, if I say that this is the 
experience that we have had this past winter. We have seen 
the multitudes with all their anxieties and misery and sin, seen 
them as never before, our compassions have stirred. us, and we 
have done what we could to feed them with what they first 
needed, the bread for bodily sustenance. We can say without 
boasting that, as far as grain is concerned, we have fed them 
well, and now it remains to do that which Christ considered 
even more important than the feeding of their bodies, namely, 
to ‘*teach them many things.’’ The task is clear, and the 
opportunity tremendous, and our success in it will just depend 
on whether our vision of the multitude and its needs remains 
keen and vivid, aud whether our compassion can grow into a 
permanent passion of love, which only increases in power aud 
depth as the years go by. Keen vision, and unceasing com- 
passion—these are our two primary needs if we are to teach 
and save so great a multitude of souls. Will you all, when we 
kneel together in prayer soon, pray that these two results of 
the famine year may remain and daily grow stronger, so that 
the third thing, which is as yet only a possibility, may become 
an actuality in the days to come, and that all the people on 
this plain may soon cease to suffer that famine of not hearing | 


the words of the Lord which is death indeed ? 
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- The Scientific Approach of Christian Missions 
to some Chinese Animists | 
W. J. LEVERETT 


NIMISM is tised in one sense to denote a certain ‘‘ theory 
Al of vital action and disease propounded by the German 
chemist Stahl (1660-1734).’’ With this theory we have 
nothing todo. 
Animism in the sense with which this article has to do, 
is the name for certain beliefs which the most primitive people 
entertain, a sort of primitive philosophy of the universe, if you 
will. I .turn for a short comprehensive description of animism 
to those whose business is the making of definitions—the 
dictionaries and encyclopzedias—and choose the following as 
giving the gist of the matter. Animisin is then, ‘*the general 
conception of, or the belief in, souls and other spiritual 
beings,—the explanation of all the phenomena in nature not 
due to obvious material causes, by attributing them to spiritual 
agency.’’ (Century dictionary.) ‘‘A general philosophy of 
nature utilized by the savage in his attempt to interpret the 
animate and inanimate world that surrounds him.... Primitive 
animism ought not to be conceived as a philosophy of nature. 
Deliberate systematization is foreign to the mind of the savage. 
What animism then comes to mean, is not that the savage 
conceived of spiritual entities behind all phenomena of objective 
nature, but that whenever he thought or felt in terms of causes, 
these causes were for him spiritual entities. His thinking and 
feeling, moreover, in that as in other connections, were spon-— 
taneous, unsystematic, often self-contradictory.’’ (New Inter- 
national Encyclopzedia.) Please note that animism is not 
synonymous with pantheism, ‘‘the doctrine that the universe | 
taken or conceived of as a whole is God.’’ | 
Now for a word as to who these ‘‘animists’’ to be | 
approached are. They are people with whom I have lived 
nearly half my life. | 
The Chinese are not all of one race, as is shown by their 
history. and evidenced by the many different dialects spoken in 
China ; nevertheless, they all use the same written symbols. 
As the Chinese swept down from the north, conquering and 
absorbing one race after another, they came to a race in the 
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south, which they never completely absorbed, or even con. 
quered, the race now called in general the Thai race. Part 
of this race the invaders drove back into the south-western 
provinces of China, namely, Kwangsi and Yunnan, where 
they taught them the Chinese civilization, or if I may coin 
the word, sinicized them. Still beyond them lay other Thai 
races, some of whom the Chinese never attempted to conquer, 
the Siamese, the Laos, and the Burmese. These peoples were 
more influenced by their neighbors to the west and derived 
from them their phonetic alphabet. Part of the Thai people 
were driven more directly to the south, or, more probably, | 
e cut off in the south from their brethren of the west, and 
li beyond a narrow and shallow strait in the island of 
Hainan. They are still to be found in this island, an island 
about two hundred miles long by a hundred wide, which they 
share about equally with Chinese immigrants from Fokien 
Province. Their Chinese neighbours call them Loi, a name 
very like Laos (pronounced Lau) by which their cousins across 
the gulf are known. The names of many of their towns and 
the language which they speak clearly show their relation 
to the other Thai races. Among the mountains of Hainan 
are several huudred thousand of these people. They live in 
tribal relatious and own a moie or less strict obedience to their 
Chinese Suzerains. North of the mountains the Lois like 
their cousins in South-western China have been sinicized. 
They have village schools, and market towns the same as the 
Chinese, use the Chinese dress, customs, and written language, 
-and have adopted the Chinese religions. An ordinary traveler 
would see but little difference between them and their Chinese 
neighbors of the north-western plains of the Island. When 
one comes to kuow these people more intimately, he finds that 
they are extremely superstilious, more intensely so than their 
Chinese neighbors. At first, judging by what I read, and from 
what I gathered from other missionaries, I thought that the 
religious belief that filled the lives of the people of Northern 
Hainan must be of a different sort from the religion of people 
in other parts of China. But in later years, as I have described 
their beliefs to missionary friends, I found that in other parts 
of China the women, at least, hold such superstitions as do 
the Northern Hainan folk, and still later I find others who 
admit that such beliefs as I described to them are at the 
bottom of the hearts of most of the men of China. In De 
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Groot’s six volumes on the religions of China, I found 
described in full every superstition and animistic practice 
that I had noted in Hainan, and supported not only by investi- 
gations of the author among the people of Fokien Proviuce, 
but also substantiated by documents going back through the 
time of Confucius, and even before his time. The ‘‘ oldest 
one is the speech on the conduct of rulers which was delivered 
in the eighteenth century before our era by the minister I-yin 
to T’ai-kiah of the Shang Dynasty.”? The truth probably is, 
that in China the most primitive beliefs and cults have 
persisted side by side with every religious belief that has been 
introduced from other lands or developed on Chinese soil, 
and besides have mixed with aud tinged later beliefs and 
practices. 
De Groot says that ‘‘as a basis for our description we have 
selected the well-to-do classes and families of fashionable stand- 
ing, amongst whom, in China, we chiefly moved, and these 
may be said best to maintain the whole system of rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the laws and customs.”’ 

In Northern Hainan, I take it, though the people are in 
general of a lower social grade than those among whom De 
Groot: ‘*moved,’’ yet they have in practice clung more to 
the ancient beliefs and havé made them more a real part of 
their lives and souls than the more sophisticated Chinese in © 
other parts of the empire. . Every belief and practice that I 
have observed and will describe from Hainan, is described in 
detail by De Groot, and although De Groot wrote from 
Fokien and made his observations among the people of Fokieu, 
yet his descriptions are full of documentary evidence that is not 
at all distinctively Fokienese. Still the people of Northern 
Hainan have, so to say, the concentrated essence of the religion 
that is found more or less diluted or adulterated in other parts 
of China. 

_ To find the best means of approaching the animistic people ~ 
of Northern Hainan we must first try, if we can, to put 
ourselves in their place, to create again for ourselves the 
atmosphere in which these animists ‘‘ live and move and have 
their being.’? De Groot has in a single sentence, both given 
the heart of their religion and, at the same time, shown how 
essentially animistic it is. ‘Jt is tolerably manifest that — 
religion in China is but little more than a great art, or 
combination of arts, for promoting welfare in this present life _ 
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and future salvation, by following certain lines of conduct and 
by propitiating and rendering harmless certain classes of invisible 
beings and agencies.’’ It is the hunt for safe conduct amid 
terrible and powerful agencies threatening on all sides, a safe 
. conduct that theoretically has not necessarily or practically 
much to do with morals. It is a religion caused by fear and 
helplessness, and carried out in fear and helplessness. The 
woods, the forests, and the ocean are permeated by these 
unknown powers, which must be propitiated. Parents, ances- 
tors, kind and thoughtful though they may have been in life, 
after death are in a place of very doubtful prospects, and must be | 
cared for with certain rites. The ghosts are therefore ever with 
these animists, ghosts uncanny, vengeful and vindictive. O/ 
gods there are many and their number is increasing every year. 
Theoretically, the gods should always help their devotees, for 
are not spirits in China divided into the spirits of the Yang (or 
light), and called Shen, and spirits of the Yin (or darkness; 
and called Kuei? And are not Heaven and the heavenly bodies 
the chief over all? But the Shen represented by the hideous 
idols, are but men passed over to the Beyond, made fiercer to 
conquer the Kuei and then being fierce have shown themselves 
vindictive towards one another and towards human beings. 
Where is the logic in that religion, you say ? The answer is 
that in China one does not bother about any such little affai: 
as logic in religion. 

To appreciate the of Northern 
Hainan let us put ourselves in the place of a child born intc 
that atmosphere. In his early years, when his habits of thought 
are forming, when his subconscious self is receiving impres- 
sions that will. never leave him, there is always one place ir 
the house where he dare not play. That place is the seat of 
the family ghosts. Often above his head on their shelf in the 
most conspicuous part of the house are the grim, fierce images — 
of the gods, images put there originally, for protection, but 
perhaps now so feared, that the father is waiting only until 
he can secure enough money to pay to have them devitalizec 
and removed from the house. The child’s little brother falls 
ill, has convulsions, he cannot control himself. It is a spirit, 
therefore, who has him in his power. Au ex-priest is called 
and tries to discover the particular spirit which is making the 
trouble that it may be successfully laid. Another brother is 
ill and sinks so low that he is unconscious. His soul has 
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wandered and must be recalled. It is in the very language 
of the spirits, surely, that the soul is called by horn and 
voice—the weird sounds which lost souls would be heard to 
make if their cries were audible to mortals. 

As the child wanders in the field, he sheave: about the 
shrines that have been built to overlook and protect the rice 
fields. In the woods while chasing a fugitive butterfly, he 
comes suddenly upon the red fillets that he connects with his 
brother’s illness, and he looks up with awe at the great spread- 
ing banyan tree at whose feet they lie. As he comes down the 
street to his home at night, he passes between rows of firefly 
lights, the incense sticks that guard each door from the evil 
influences that prowl at night. In the day-time he looks at 
the jar placed horizontally on the roof opposite the end of the 
street, and wonders how many bad spirits coming down the 
street have involuntarily popped into it. As he grows to 
manhood he begins no enterprize, however trivial, without 
consulting the astrological almanac that always lies on the 
shelf in the home. On the important occasions of his life, 
sich as marriage, house-building, starting in business, his 
own unaided astrological skill is not sufficient. He must 
consult a doctor of the art,. and if he wishes a thorough search 
to be made for the Inucky day, hour and minute, he must pay 
a heavy price for it. 

As a youth, and as he grows into manhood, his social 
hours, especially those spent wandering with his friends by 
wood or meadow, are filled with speculation on the trend of 
wind and water, that he may choose *‘ when and how to build 
graves, temples, and dwelliugs, in order that the dead, the 
gods, and the living may be located therein exclusively, or, so 
far as possible, under the auspicious influences of nature.’ 
Inu time-of public calamity he sees men going into a trance 
aud giving oracles of which the subject usually is unaware 
when he awakes. He has seen men suddenly possessed bv 
demons. Men ‘permanently possessed, he has seen, either 
raving at large in the street, or lying in filth chained to a 
stone. When death comes to the family he is torn between 
his grief over the departure of a dear one and the uncertainty 
as to what the dear one’s state will be in a world of spirits, 
and his fear, which makes him take the most careful pre- 
cautions, lest the soul of the dying shall return and make 
trouble for the family after he has departed. : | 
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Such is the animistic religious atmosphere in which the 
natives of Hainan live, a religion of fear, a struggle for safe 
conduct with no moral influence in it. | 

Not that the native of Northern Hainan has no moral 
teachings, no moral code. He has them, but they are not 
connected with religion. In common with the people of the 
rest of China, he has the high moral standards of Confucius, 
He has, besides, many highly moral tales of filial obedience, of 
chastity under temptation, of mercy to offenders and of clemency 
to one’s enemies. Many of the theatre plays which he reads 
with almost as much avidity as he watches them on the stage, 
and which make up so much of his life, do really uphold many 
high moral ideals. We must acknowledge, moreover, that his 
religion is tempered by his hard common sense, which often 
rises and thwarts some subtle line along which a superstition is 
carrying him, just when one would least expect it. His common 
sense is often tutored by economic pressure. The very crudest 
auimistic practices we must also acknowledge, are often frowned 
ou by some officials even though other officials practice thei. If 
a charge of imagined spiritual injury be brought to court, the 
official will throw it out, but the punishment administered by the 
neighbors is often more effective than that given by the official. 

But all this is entirely apart from religion. I have tried 
to show how religion affects them in every part of their lives, 
what a thorough hold it has on their mode of thought, and, 
more important still, on that powerful unknown realm of the 
subconscious; what a dread weight it must be, a weight that 
I wish soon to show, may, if used aright, be turned into a 


powerful weapon for good. 


Such is the citadel. In otber words, such is Chinese 
animism as it is found in concentrated esseuce among the 
people of Northern Hainan. | 

We now come to the plan of attack. Attack we may 
cal! it when we think of the system. When we think of the 
people, the word ‘‘approach”’ is by all means the better. 

Our approach is not primarily to a system of morals, to 
beliefs about the natural sciences, purely social customs, 
economic conditions or physical welfare. Our approach to 
these people is to them as animists, as religionists. Our 
attempt is to show what we, as ChriStiaus, can do with or to 
their animism in order to bring the animists into the full 
benefits and fruits of all that Christian Missions have to offer. 
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I do not mean that morality, science, social economics 
should not be used in the assault on animism; much less 
do I believe that the missionary should refrain from trying 
to help the animist to obtain the benefit of all these things. | 
But I do say that the religious approach comes first logically, 
and, moreover, it is the crux of the whole matter, for if the 
religious conversion is never made you have not touched the 
man in the innermost recesses of his nature, in other words, 
you have not ‘*got’’ him. I do not say that from the beginning 


one must not :-— 


Try to prove that there are no evil spirits. 

Try to prove that the thunder is not a god. 

Try to prove that the delirium of an insane man 
is not demon possession. 

Try to prove that an unconscious man is not 
temporarily minus his soul. 

Try to prove that the hostile spirits do not have 
power to make people ill. es 

Try to prove that there are no evil influences at 
_work against an enterprise started at an 
unlucky hour. 

Try to prove that there is no spirit lurking j ina 
wooden idol. 
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If you try to prove one of these propositions or all of them > 
from the very start, you may, perhaps, easily win a man’s candid 
intellectual assent to them all; and yet, he may still be afraid 
to go home-in the dark, he may sicken and die with the best 
of care and medicine, because he is obsessed with the idea that 
a spirit is killing him. He may begin a venture without 
choosing a lucky day and miserably fail in the venture because 
in his heart he really does not feel safe from evil influences. 
But, if you have changed his religious point of view, he is im-— 
mediately freed from all such trammels. You have freed him 
even though he be an unlettered peasant, who knows nothing 
more of natural laws than he did when he was a pure animist. As 
a matter of fact, the unlettered Christian peasant may believe still 
in universal spiritism, but/he believes also that he has a sure 
protection from it all. When he was still in animism, it was — 
put to him by the Christian evangelist something like this: 
‘Among the innumerable spirits in the universe there must 
be both little and great spirits. In fact, there must be one 
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stronger than all, who rules over all. If there were not, there 
would be anarchy upon heaven and earth.’’ Being reared 
under a paternal rule, he sees the force of that; in fact, he has 
some of it in his illogical religion. The Christian believes 
that he has found that Mighty One, and persuades the animist 
that he has, and that by faith in Him he may have power to 
defy any spirits that may wish to do him hurt. He is under 
the royal protection of a Being all-powerful, all-wise and 
omnipresent. He calls the all-powerful One his Father, the 


great spirit of fatherhood, which he, amid his animism, has 


been trying to. revere and worship, troubled and haunted 
at the same time by the dread of ancestral ghosts. Here, 
now, is fatherhood free and pure, untrammelled by ghosts. 
His religion of FEAR has been turned into a religion of LOVE. 
The animist has asked the Christian to use his power to remove 
the animist idols from his house, that he, too, may be freed. 
The Christian has refused, for he said that the man must do it 


*for himself. ‘The animist’s faith is finally sufficient, and with 
Shis own hands he removes the idols from their place in his 


house, and also the emblems of ghostly ancestral worship, 
which he has regarded with almost as great a dread. He now 
possesses a charm that will allay for him all his auimistic fear. 
In fact, he has turned all the powerful, inborn, inbred fear of 


animism against itself, for is not the most powerful, most to b i 


dreaded One on his side? 
May I here make two quotations, one from ‘‘ The Living 
Christ and Dying Heathenism’’ by Joh. Warneck. 
‘Protestant missionaries agree in thinking that their duty is 


to liberate the dim remnant of God-conscionsness existing ir 
heathenism, and win thereby, a position from which the preaching 


of the new faith may begin to be understood.’’ 


Warneck supports the foregoing quotation with a - dozer 
references to works by missionaries. The other quotation is 
from ‘‘T’he Fetich Folk of West Africa’? by Robert H. 
Milligan. 


“Their view of God and of the world makes possible the 
conquest of nature, which is the basis of our material civilization. 
These men and women have all parted with their fetishes. That 
means, that they have defied the multitude of evil spirits in whom 
they once believed and have definitely committed themselves to 
faith in one God, the Father of all, in whom all mankind are 
brothers. 
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But it means more than this. The spirits in whom they 
believed were localized in the objects of nature and to their 
presence all natural phenomena were due. Nature was therefore 
lawless and hostile. But the demons have all heen cast out by the 
presence and power of God in nature. They now thank Him for — 
the fruitfulness of their gardens and they pray to Him in the midst of | 
astorm. One mind, a divine intelligence presides over nature and 
the world is not run by magic, but governed by law. They do not 
comprehend the full contents of their faith, neither do we, but they | 
are fundamentally right, and education will do the rest. They — 
already have the ne upon which the conquest of nature | 


> — p- 


depends.”’ 

It would be very easy for me to multiply from my own | 
experience, incidents of otherwise ignorant Christians wio have — 
conquered, sometimes in terrible trials, through faith, such as 


the following. A girl without the new faith died in our — 
hospital under. the best of medical care, because she was 
convinced that a spirit had entered through a wound in her 
foot, made while cutting wood in the forest. ‘The doctor had 
done everything for her, but to allay her fear of the spirit, and ~ 
she died. Another girl in exactly the same state, but far — 
from medical attendance, was saved in a moment by the word 
of a Christian only through faith in the name of Christ. In 
oe family, two crazy men were made sane by their new 
faith. 


(Zo be continued.) 


What the Chinese Are Thinking About Religion 


Religion 
_ WANG HSING KUNG 


‘¢ The Journal of the Young China Association,’’ has published | 
many articles on religion. This Association long ago decided to 
require that all its members should not espouse any religious faith 
or have any connection with churches or religious organizations. 
Yet they lay great stress on the scientific investigation of all phases 
of the religious life. They have invited many leading scholars to 
lecture to them on religion, and have published some of the lectures _ 
thus obtained. Wang Hsing Kung’s article (given below) 
appeared in a number of the which appeared 
quite recently. 
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The strict requirement of the Young China Association, that 
no one who holds any religious views or has connection with any 
religious body is eligible for membership, has met with strong 
opposition from some of the members. 

With regard to Wang Hsing Kung, I know only that he is a 
returned student, very probably from America, a professor of some 
science, very probably biology or physics, in the Government 
University of Peking. To me he appears to be a shallow thinker, 


a materialist, and a faulty writer. 

W I have not even slightly investigated into this problem, 
I did not at first dare to comply with the request. It 

is only with reluctance that I now come, and what I say can 

only be an expression of my own fragmentary ideas which 

have not as yet been systematized...... 

Before entering upon the discussion of the tie. let us 
define religion. Religion is composed of two elements: (1) 
beliefs and (2) worship, without either one of which it cannot 

exist...... But though worship (4 and beliefs #) 
are intimately related to each other, they are yet separable. 
We can, for instance, believe without worshipping. I believe 
your words to be true and yet I do not worship your words. ... 
There are also two kinds of worship, namely, formal worship 
and mental worship, 2: o> BB AY FH)... 

Religious’ worship is commonly based upon two classes of 
beliefs: (1) beliefs in the existence of supernatural forces, and 
(2) beliefs in the power of the supernatural to determine the 
life of man. Both of these two kinds of beliefs originated in 
primitive times...... The reason why I do not accept the 
first class of beliefs is this. We perceive wifd uprooting trees; 
we can only recognize that the cause of the uprooting of trees 
is wind—a movement of air—and not any god behind the 
wind. When we discover that lightning has killed a man, we 
can see that electricity is the cause and not any being behind 
the storm..... We find them (natural phenomena) to be great 
(through scientific Kuowledge), but we find ourselves to be 
greater thau they ; and if we must worship that which is great, 
we ought to worship ourselves. | 

The reason why I do not accept the worship which is 
based on the second class of beliefs, cannot be clearly stated in 
a few words,.... because here we are confronted with the 


c. CHao, Translator. 


HEN you invited me to lecture on religion the other day, 
I felt it to be a great honor conferred upou me, and as 
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problem of whether the universe is indeterministic or deter- 
ministic. (A) If the universe is entirely indeterministic, then 
our life, death, blessings, and woes come in a haphazard 
manner, and there is no need for us to worship the supernatural | 
forces back of them. (#) If we say that life, death, the 
blessings, and woes of mankind are all determined by super- 
natural forces, we have yet to assume that our worship can 
influence these forces to act favorably or unfavorably toward 
us, before we can have a reason for worshipping them. But if 
we say that formal worship can secure us happiness, what 
difference is there between such a belief and the lies of 
Buddhist and Taoist monks? If we say that mental worship 
can secure us happiness, we have become like those idealists 
who say that things are hot because they think of fire, and cold 
because they think of water: that what the mind imagines is 
real! .....(C) If the universe is entirely determined, then 
life, death, blessings, and woes are merely natural phenomena 
which it is useless to worship. (2D) But if the meaning of the 
determination of the universe is that nature’s returns are 
proportionate to man’s efforts, then it is clear we can create our 
own destiny, and there is here also no need of any worship. 

‘Worship is the soul of religion. Not only is the spirit of 
worship needed, but the forms of worship are necessary, because 
without ceremonies, there cannot be the quiet and solemn frame 
of mind which conserves the religious life. Whenever this 
frame of mind 1s absent, beliefs will be unstable and shaken. 

Turning away from the subject of worship let us speak on 
beliefs. The problem of beliefs, as separated from the prob- 
len of worship, belongs-to philosophy rather than religion. 
In studying beliefs as separated from worship, we do not ask — 
whether religion ought to exist or not, but whether the 
teligious attitude is justifiable or not. In other words, the 
mystical attitude. must offer some ground of justification. This 
attitude, in the eyes of many scientists, has in it more evil than 
good. let us first examine its evil side. 

(1) Explanation of the universe by one all inclusive 
generality... .. If we investigate a subject from the scientific 
standpoint, we ought to analyze it and compare the results of 
our analysis with the rest of our knowledge so that gradually 
we may arrive at a reasonable explanation. .... But we do not 
achieve this if we maintain the mystical attitude. Instead, we 
employ an all inclusive metaphysical entity to expiain the 
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universal unknown. Not knowing the origin of the universe 
we say that it was created by God. Being ignorant of causal 
relations between’ phenomena, we say that things are because 
God wants them so. And being unable to show how living 
things possess life, we simply maintain that it is God. Thus, is 
not the metaphysical being, God, a magical weapon before 
which neither fire and water, nor swords and enemies can do 
anything but retreat? We agree that we can analyze and 
entertain doubts in dealing with a problem and finally arrive 
at a point where analysis and doubts are no longer possible. 
We can arrive at a point where further scepticism would lead 
to. the overthrow of reality. Only at such a point may we 
believe that there is possibly an unknowable... .. But, instead 
of this, the religious attitude, whatever problem it may con- 
front, deals with it by means of an easy-going generalization 
to which process is given the fair name ‘‘intuition’’..... 

(2) The religious man thinks that he knows what really 
is unknown to him. Or he sets a boundary line between the 
known and the unknown, so that we may never enter into the 
unknown from the known. Aut the line between the known 
and the unknown ts a movable line..... What the savages 
did not know, civilized people know; what ancient folks did 
not know, modern folks do. Even if we grant that, according 
to the nature of science, there may be many things that may 
never be brought into the realm of the known in spite of the 
combination of all the knowledge we now possess, we are still 
not justified in saying that there is a mysterious unknowable 
beyond the known, which through eternity will remain 
unknown. For if such a mysterious thing exists, it may yet 
be brought within our understanding in some future day and 
be found to be something quite common..... [For] we feel 
that the field of science coincides with the whole universe and 
no place in it can be said to be outside its legitimate field. 
The weapon of science is analysis: this it has employed in 
extending its conquests so that at present it has come to include 
such problems as those of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the origin of species, and the activities of the mind— 
problems that were outside the boundaries of science in the 
past. Who, then, can say that the fields ¢had science has as yet 
not annexed to itself, will remain forever unconquered ? 

(3) The danger of idealistic constructions. The religious 
man thinks that the knowledge of mankind cau be built upon 
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a mystical foundation, and therefore can dispense with observa- 
tion, experiment, and experience which may be looked upon 
as worthless. .... Let me give you two illustrations to show 
the danger of such idealistic construction. During the age 
of the Crusades the Europeans... . thought the failures of the 
Crusades against the Saracens were due to the sinfulness of the 
Crusaders. If sinless children were employed to do the fighting, 
they would certainly win the victory. Consequently, fifty thou- 
sand children were started on a Crusade. The result wasthat some 
of the children, boys and girls, were drowned in the sea, many 
were murdered on the field of battle, and the rest were captured 
and enslaved by the Moslems whom they hoped to defeat. 
Again, the Boxers of our country believed that incantations 
could protect them from weapons aud bullets. They too 
miserably failed. . . . . The reason why science insists on 
verification is just because it wants to avoid such dangers. 
This is the third reason why I oppose religion. 

But some people say that the religious attitude has two 
good elements in it: (1) Power to encourage man to make 
progress. Science marks out the way, but religion helps man to 
walk in it. In other words, science makes man know, but 
religion makes man act upon his knowledge. Iu accordance 
with this then, we must, if we want first to know and then to 
do, have the scientific attitude in order to discriminate clearly 
between the true and the false, and keep the religious attitude 
in order to act in an indiscriminating manner. Now, if in 
dealing with the one problem, we were first to clarify it and 
then act haphazardly, we should leave knowledge and return 
to ignorance! But how can we turn backward thus easily ? 
Furthermore, this power of religion that encourages man to go 
torward—the power that pushed forward faithful officials #o de 
for thetr emperors, and strong women to date for their husbands 
—can only encourage the ignorant to follow their necessary 
paths and cannot help intelligent people in their choice of the 
best of ways to do and live..... (2) The religious attitude is 
said to be able to lessen human pain. Those who maintain 
this position say that the pains of mankind are many and only » 
religion, the mysterious attitude of religion, can help man 
endure them. Some even go to the extreme of saying that 
all pains are caused by knowledge and if there were no 
knowledge there would be no pain. Granting that this state- 
ment is true, we are yet unable to leave knowledge for 
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ignorance. We ought to work so that pain may be reduced 
[in volume and leer at ras ought not to work only that we 
may endure it...... 

| The cause of pain can only be found in tan's inability to 
satisfy his desires. What desires are normal and possible, and 
what not, can be determined by scientific examination. Some 
desires as expressions of life-impulses are normal and on that 


account ought not to be prohibited from getting proper satisfac. _ 


a We can only temporarily forget the normal and 
possible desires when we cannot satisfy them, in that way we 
may reduce pain. Later on we may want to return and satisfy 
these desires. If, on account of our inability to satisfy them, 
we forget them eternally in order to comfort ourselves, then 
the avoidance of pain would stop progress, which is exactly 
contrary to the first proposition that religion has power to 
encourage man to make progress. We may acknowledge, 
however, that we can temporarily forget pain by believing in 
an immaterial something. But here we can employ art as a 
substitute. When we seek and cannot find satisfaction, we 
ean still secure spiritual joy through poetry, songs, music, 
and pictures, the beauty of nature. There is, therefore, no need 
of this religious attitude which leads us to backslide from 
knowledge to ignorance...... 7 


The Relationship of Diet to Disease 
READ 


OFESSOR E. V. McCollum in his recently published 
book ‘‘The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition tells how 
the old methods of chemical analysis of Food Stuffs 
have been supplanted by BioLocicaL ANALysIS. Bi- 
ological analysis may be defined as the long continued observa- 
tion of diseases commonly associated with errors in diet, and 
subsequent careful laboratory investigation by the dieting of 
small animals. From such observations scientists have arrived 
at the following conclusions :— / 

1. Firstly, that it is not sufficient just to eat enough food 
stuff to supply the body heat, as laid down by the calorie 
standard. That the repair of body tissue is of paramount 
importance, and can only be accomplished” by the selection of 
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specific classes of protein foods. The growth of laboratory 
animals may be thereby controlled at will, hence the im- 

nce of a correct diet is seen most marked in its result 
during the periods of childhood and adolescence. Proteins are 
not all of the same value to the individual. 

2. It is found that a large diet, with a more than sufficient 
number of calories and correct kinds of protein, may fail to 
keep the subject strong and well, because of the absence of a 
class of bodies called ‘*yetamins.”? There are three classes 
of vitamins :— 

(1) antirachitic 
(2) antineuritic 
(3) antiscorbutic 


Antirachitic vitamin prevents the development of rickets and 
pellagra, It is to be found, generally speaking, in all of the 
colored vegetables, like carrots and greens. Butter: and cod 
liver oil are especially rich in this substance. — 

Absence of the antineuritic vitamin from the food will 
show the development of beri-beri in the human, a disease 
well-known in China, and polyneuritis in laboratory animals, 
in which is observed a gradual destruction of the nerve sub- 
| stance. This vitamin occurs in the germ and husk of cereal 
foods, and bean sprouts are particularly rich in it. 

It has long been known that the limited canned diet of 
salted meat which sailors at sea and men in distant lumber 
camps are provided with, causes the development of scurvy 
which is most easily cured by the taking of lime juice. Anti- 
scorbutic vitamin is not only found in the lime, but in many 
fresh foods and vegetables, notably oranges and onions. 

The above facts have been more than amply borne out by © 
extensive observations made during the recent war. Both in 
France and in the Mesopotamian campaign, where people were 
gathered together in large numbers and were absolutely depen- 
dent on the rations supplied from a distance as specified by 
Army Regulations, and where fresh fruits and fresh vegetables 
were absent from the diet, scurvy often developed. Mr. Gideon 
Wells of Chicago, when visiting Serbia, came across large 
numbers of people with eye-sickness associated with a deficient 
diet for which immediate relief was claimed after the ad- 
ministration of a shipload of cod liver oil supplied by the 
American Red Cross. Beri-beri has been with us in the Far 
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East for many years. The Japanese army lost thousands of 
men from this disease in the Russo-Japanese War. It to-day 
is entirely prevented by the distribution, with the pairs 
white rice diet, of a small quantity of rice polishings. 

| The science of the relationship of diet to disease holds 
much of value to contribute to the world’s progress in the 
future. Work is being carried out to-day showing the relation. 
ship between the dread disease of osteo-malacia, known in 
Shensi as the acid disease, and incorrect diet. This subject 
opens up quite another aspect of the diet problem. It suggests 
that the complete diet, if it produces a highly acid ash, may 
wash the basic substances like bone-calcium from the body, and 
lead to degeneration of the body skeleton itself. © 

These facts, as applied to China, lead one to the following 
assumptions : 

That, in spite of the risks from widespread bacterial in- 
fection, foreigners need to have an ample supply of fresh fruit 
in the diet. Also seeing that vitamins are very susceptible to 
destruction by prolonged boiling, where other sanitary precav- 
tions have been taken, it would be wise > not to cook vegetables 
longer than 10 or 15 minutes. 

The native problem is a different one in the country from 
that in the city. In the country, with its extraordinarily back- 
ward and inefficient means of transport, the individual is com- 
pelled to live upon a limited diet. During the long winter in 
the North this is especially so, and periodical famines bring this 
out to an intense degree, so that there is always the danger of 
an inadequate diet both from the standpoint of quality as well 
as quantity. It is not sufficient to take a plain white rice meal 
all the year round, a rat cannot survive on it, much less a 
human. It is absolutely essential to supplement it with vege- 
tables in smaller or greater amount as circumstances allow. I 
is an old saying that transport kills famine. One might also 
say that transport kills disease, by the importation of a greater 
quantity of food stuff and, most important ofall, a greater variety 
of foods, the subject will not succumb to deficiency disease, 
and is made strong to combat epidemics of disease. 

In the city life knowledge is needed by the individual of 
the superior value of beef and mutton over pork, of the supe- 
riority of whole meal bread over the attractive white flours, and 
of the disadvantage of prolonged stewing of the food. Mission- 
aries and foreign leaders in China have made themselves re- 
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sponsible for the development of China, especially in educating 
many of her young men and women. Many of the dietaries 
of our institutions are far from adequate, and need thorough 
revision ; facts show in some places that were it not for occasional 
holidays, snacks of food on the street, or stolen fruit from a 
neighbouring orchard, students would often go down sick on 
the daily dietary given them by our well-meant, inadequately 
financed foreign institutions. 

Every one should recognize the fact that a revolution in 
‘diet is one of the first things necessary in China’s many reforms. 
We cannot expect the individual to show much initiative, 
energy, and ability to stand on his own feet, materially, mentally, 
® or morally, if he be hampered by an overloaded stomach or stones 
to digest, instead of the real bread of life. 


The Nitional Christian Conference 
Shanghai, May 5-14, 1922 


THE WORK. OF COMMISSION II. 


LL Chinese, ecclesiastical and missionary gatherings are 
urgently requested to place upon their agenda, in 
ik whole or in part, the following outline of the work of 

Commission II. Detailed discussion of these topics 

s will be excellent preparation for the coming National Con- 
ference. Reports of such use of the topics, with specific points 
made or conclusions reached, if sent to me, will be greatly 
appreciated, and will be made available for the work of the 
Commission. Copies of this outline in English or in Chinese 
may be had in limited numbers upon application. 


COMMISSION II. SUBJECT—-THE FUTURE TASK OF THE CHURCH. 


1. The nurture of the religious life of the Christian community. 
(a) Religious instruction in the church, school, and home, 
both for children and adults. 


(5) Elementary education of the children of Christians 
with special reference to the building up of the Chris- 


tian Church. 
(c) Religious literature needed for the nurture of Christians. 


_(d) Pastoral oversight of city and country congregations. 
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(e) Development of the spirit of responsibility for the wor; 

of the church and of service for others (tnder this 

heading would be included the development of the 
missionary spirit, stewardship of life and money) . 


| Y) The development of an ‘‘indigenous’’ Christianity. 
2. The more adequate occupation by existing forces of fields 
already entered. (This should include the programs oj 


advance for the next decade, covering all aspects of the 
Christian Church. ) 


(a2) The evangelistic outreach of the Church (in areas ip 
which Christian forces are already at work). 


(6) The educational program of the Church. 
(c¢) The program for medical and benevolent work. 


(d) The program for the development of Christian litera. 
ture for non-Christians. : | 


(e) The Church’s responsibility, in view of the changing 
economic, industrial, and social life of China. 


(/) changes in the administration of the churches and 
missions, with a view to their largest influence. 


(¢) Moral welfare. | 
3. The Reaching of Unoccupied Areas. Specific recommenda- 
tions for their Christian occupation, which should include: 


(a) Strategic centers which should be opened to Christian 
work within the next decade. | | 


(6) Forces and institutions required to do this. 


(c) Specific requirement in staff and funds with definite 
appeals to individuals, churches, asid missionary soci- 
eties to occupy specific areas. 


Address all correspondence to Rev. C. E. Patton, Chairman of 
Commission II, Room 520, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 


SYMPOSIUM ON NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION. 


I assume that it is generally agreed that some sort of 
national organization is both necessary and desirable for the 
_ best progress of Christian work in China. To effect this, | 
make the following suggestions: _ | 

1. There must first be a deep spiritual understanding of 
Christ and His message upon the part of all Christian workers, 
both Chinese and foreign. Christ said His message was 
summed up in the statement, ‘‘ Love God with all your being, 
and your neighbor as much as yourself.’’ If we take this 
statement as a test of Christian sincerity, it seems to me there 
_ should be no difficulty in getting all to work together. If we 
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are satished that a man follows this rule of life up to his lights, 
may we not be tolerant of other views and forms of expression 
and methods of work, provided they are not opposed to the — 
great principle he professes? Nothing is more mistaken than | 
the encouragement of any — of controversy within the | 
Christian forces. 

2. The present tendency in some . quarters smibeal the 
unification of the Chinese Christian Church should be encour- — 
aged. As has often been stated, the divisions in the European | 
and American Protestant Church are neither understood nor 
appreciated by the average Chinese, except as he is especially © 
influenced by his foreign friends. The divisions have had 
meaning in history and may have meaning in some places 
to-day, but I believe they have little meaning in the develop- 
ment of the Chinese Christian Church. Only harm can come 
from perpetuating them in China. In the nature of man there 
will be tendency enough to develop divisions in the growing 
Chinese Church, so every energy of Christian leaders in China 
should be toward unity in order to offset the more or less 
natural tendency toward division. | 

3. If the spirit of the above suggestions can be truly 
realized, it should not be, impossible to develop a successful 
and useful national organization really representative of all the 
Christian forces. To have a reasonable amount of authority 
the central body should undoubtedly be largely elective, say, 
three-fourths might be elected, leaving one-fourth to be co-opted 
from among the ablest leaders, not among those elected. In 
the present situation its functions would have to be largely 
advisory, trusting to public opinion to enforce its decisions. 
There might also be sectional conferences where it would be 
desirable to discuss local problems. Many local problems 
could be settled by a more intimate acquaintance of workers 
and by frank discussion. Those which could not be settled in 
this way could be brought up in the central meeting. The 
central body would naturally have to elect from its membership 
a smaller body qualified to act ad interim. The financing of 
the whole organization would have to be guaranteed by the 
co-operating bodies in some way, but there is no doubt but that 
Christians of means would contribute generously toward uot 
only its maintainence as an organization, but toward many of 
its proposals. A unit«d body of able Christian leaders would 
inspire confidence in everyone.. Under such leadership Chris- 
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tian work in China will make rapid progress in membership, 
in quality of work, and in quality of leadership. 
| H. H. Kune. 


Some sort of national Christian organization is a present 
necessity. But in our preparation for it the following points 
should not be left out of careful consideration. The Church is 
facing an entirely new situation in China, and on that account 
is full of national or particularly Chinese problems. The 
coming national organization—I hope there will be one— 
should, therefore, have a fair representation of able, educated, 
and experienced Chinese Christian leaders, both pastors and 
laymen and laywomen, in it. It should aim at the solution 
by united effort, of such important problems as the training 
of Chinese leaders to be worthy co-laborers aud superiors in 
authority of missionaries, the firm establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church in China’s villages by a united industrial program, 
and a united primary school education program, and the 
effecting of a united Chinese Church ultimately under the 
leadership, guidance, and co-operation of Chinese leaders. It 
should also aim at starting, as soon as possible, an adequate 
provision of Christian literature and at defining the relationship 
between the Church and Chinese Society, and preparing a 
program of Christian social service with the view of helping 
reconstruct the Chinese social order. 3 

T. C. CHAO. 


There is an awakened sense of opportunity as well as 
responsibility amongst the Christian leaders in China. We can 
all see that the ‘‘fields are white unto harvest, but that the 
workers are few.’’ We realize that the native church is small 
but like a child that is learning to walk it will have to have its 
ups and downs—encouragements and discouragements—till it 

is full grown. Then it will be better prepare to cope with 
and perplexities. 
| We all welcome the organization of a N ational Christian 
Conference. There we can make a united front against the 
power of darkness in this land. We ought to pray to the Lord 
of the harvest for ‘‘thrusting forth a large number of har- 
vesters’’ throughout China. Surely the different missions will 
be able to put their hands on the various leaders throughout 
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the country, and under the Lord’s own leading we shall be able 
to win the fight for Him. 

It is only through the native Christians who are trained to 
think, plan, and work in company with their missionary 
teachers who will render more efficient force in unifying China. 
When China is thoroughly Christianized it wt be a great 
power for good throughout the world. | 

We shall pray much for the success of the oxgeinlenaiain of | 
the National Christian Conference. May the Lord Himself 
guide in the planning of site detail. 

Mary STONE. 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 
KE. M. P., Jr. 
NUMBER 5. CHURCH ADVERTIZING 


STOOD one day in front of a long low building. The 
eaves curved up gracefully as orthodox Chinese eaves 


should. Grass seeds blown from a long distance by 
mischievous winds had found shelter in the cracks 
between the tiles, and were producing a crop under difficulties. — 
Paper windows, split into a hundred threads by the summer 
winds and rain, fluttered feebly in the breeze. The structure > 
was undeniably old. It had served its day as an inn, and as a 
theatre. Above my head, where I stood, was a sign painted in 
indifferent colors which might have been translated, ‘‘ This is 
a church.’’? This house of worship was not grand and im- 
posing ; it was gray and impoverished. It was a holey place, 
as the windows and roof boldly insinuated. You would not 
have suspected its present use. It had every odor,. save that of 
sanctity. As an inn, it had been comfortable ; as a theatre, it 
had been entertaining ; as a church, it was neither. 
A man came up to me and, looking at the sign over the 
door, asked, ‘* What is a church 2” | 
‘‘A church,’’ I replied, ‘‘ is a place where people learn to 
be good, to be honest, to be strong, to be clean, etc., etc.’’ 
Then he said, “Tf I couldn’t be better than this church 
is, I think I’d put some grass on my hat for people to laugh at 
too, And if this church is honest, it will fall down in a heap 
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in a few days, for it certainly gives promise of an early collapse, 
As for being strong, if I got any inspiration from this totter. 
ing barn, I’d go home and take pills for anemia, and—’’ 

‘‘ You misunderstand me,’’ I protested, ‘‘ I meant—”’ 

‘‘As for being clean,’’ he pursued, ‘‘there are obvious 
advantages in being the opposite of that ill-kept pile of bricks.” 

Before I could protest, he threw back at me, as he started 
off, this choice sentiment : ‘‘I heard a foreigner say once, that 
the state of Chinese religions could be pretty well determined 
by a glance at the crumbling ruins of the temples seen every- 
where. Since so little care is exercised in the upkeep of 
houses of worship, it was plain that the concern for righteous- 
ness, and the restraints of a — conscience were in a 
similar state of decay.”’ 

_ Then it occurred to me that we never can tell how much of 
our religion we wear on the outside. First impressions are 
often the most lasting. Jesus inaugurated His ministry by 
cleaning up the temple becauseit looked dirty to Him. As it 
appeared to Him, someone might have hung a sign over the 
temple gate, reading, ‘‘ This is a den of robbers.’’ He didn’t 
stand outside explaining to the passers-by that it really was not 
a den of robbers. He went inside and astonished everybody 
by cleaning it up. The stone which the builders rejected has 
become the head of the corner of the spiritual church. And 
that makes for endurance. But some of us.temporal builders 
are still throwing away headstones. I was more than ever 
convinced that we ought to behave well, and look well, too. 

My inquisitor was right and wrong. Every time I tried to 
set him right, the church front set him wrong. 
We go to work on a new church when warm weather sets 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN CHINA. Sy Rev. HARRISON K. WrRIcsT, A. M. 
Union — on Fellowship Paper. Shanghat, Christian Literature 
Society, 1921. Pp. 40. | 


This is a reprint of articles which appeared in the CHINESE 
RECORDER in the numbers for April, May, and June of the current 
year. It is a scholarly examination of many works in English, and 
two in French, treating more or less of this subject. Dr. Ch‘en 
Huan-chang’s ‘‘ Economic Principles of Confucius’’ is rightly 
criticized for its unwarranted assumptions, and its mistranslations 
of the Chinese texts. ‘The main authority cited is, however, Dr. 
DeGroot’s large volume on the subject. His facts are admitted to 
be correct, but ‘‘ his judgments as to underlying causes, distribu- 
tion of praise and blame, and proper remedies, is often at fault.’’ 
It is mentioned that, as Professor in Berlin in 1914, he was one of 
the scholars who signed the appeal to America to support Germany. 
| Mr. Wright’s view of the condition of China in the T'ang 
Dynasty is different from that of any writer of whom we happen to 
know. ‘* When the important persecutions began, the nation was 
not far advanced in civilization ’’ (p. 19). 

Dr. S. W. Williams, however, (Middle Kingdom II., p. 167) 
remarks that during the T‘ang period (618-908) ‘‘China was 
probably the most civilized country on earth ; the darkest days of 
the West when Europe was wrapped in the ignorance and degrada- 
tion of the Middle Ages, formed the brightest era of the East.’’ 

The story of the struggle in China for Religious Liberty is 
brought down to the crisis of 1917, when, on May 14th, the proposal 
to make Confucianism the basis of ethical study was defeated in 
Parliament. The pamphlet is a valuable addition to the literature 
of an important subject too little studied. | 


i 


ACROSS MONGOLIAN PrAtns; Naturalist’s Account of China’s ‘' Great 
North-West.”” By Row CHapMaN ANDREWS. Associate Curator of 
Mammals in the American Museum of Natural History, etc., etc. 
Illustrated by B, ANDREWS. 9 X 6in. New York, D. 
Appleton Co., 1924. | 


The closing chapter of this entertaining narrative of shooting 
adventures, describes a hunting excursion in the Park of the Eastern 
Tombs, which is east of Peking. The remainder of the volume 
has for a background Mongolia, or Shansi, the habitat of the 
Chinese wild boar. The copious illustrations by the accomplished 
wife of the author add greatly to the value of the story. The 
author’s previous books of sporting experiences are well-known 
everywhere. This one is a worthy successor, and will add greatly 
to the reputation of Mr. Andrews which is rapidly growing. | 


A; G. 
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Tue Case OF Korkza. A Collection of Evidence on the Japanese Domina. 
tion of Korea, and on the Development of the Korean Independence 
Movement. By Henry Cuoune, A.M., Ph.D. Member of the Korean 
Commission to America and Europe. Author of the Oriental Policy of 
the United States, Korean Treaties, etc. With Foreword by Hon. 
SELDEN P. Spencer, U.S, Senator from Missourt. 8% x 5% in., 
Pp. 367. $3.00 gold. F. H, Revell Co., 1921. 


The XVIII chapters of this volume are filled with details of 
the methods employed by the Japanese government in the strangula- 
tion of Korea, methods diplomatic, judicial, economic, intellectual, 
and spiritual, fortified by a mass of evidence altogether irresistible. 
The previous independent testimony of Mr. F. A. Mackenzie in 
his Tragedy of Korea has already prepared us for this series of 
elaborated disclosures of violence, cruelty, and unblushing men- 
dacity on the part of the rulers of Dai Nippon. The Armenians at 
one end of the continent of Asia, tortured and massacred by the — 
perennially unspeakable Turk, and the Koreans in their own 
country and in Manchuria, also tortured and massacred but by the 
highly gifted and cultured people, whose official representative at 
one end of the line is the suave and polished Ishii, and at the other 
end the varnished savages who, in public guard-rooms filled with 
police, strip young women naked, and then kick and beat them 
until they are insensible. There is testimony that the number of 

patriotic Koreans, men, women, boys, and girls who defy this 
treatment and appeal to the world to see that justice is done to 
them, is steadily increasing. Even Poland, after a century and a 
half of brutal despoliation, obtained its rights at last; and Korea ? 


S. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN REUNION. Ay ARTHUR 
C. D.VD. Pp. x. 3726. Longmans, Green & Co., New York; 
John Murray, London, U.S. $4.00 net. 


These are the Bampton Lectures for 1920. The author is 
Canon Headlam, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. The first thesis of the Lectures concerns the conception 
of the Church. A reverent study of the New Testament shows 
that ‘‘ part of our Lord’s purpose was to found a religious society 
in which His followers would be bound together in the ties of 
brotherhood, and that this society it-is, which has come to be called 
the Christian Church.’’ Its characteristics in the early centuries, 
and the development of its organization are described candidly and 
clearly. It is shown how the unity of the Church was broken — 
through the attempt of theologians and parties in the Church to 
impose their particular tenets on the Church as a whole. The 
second thesis concerns the question of Orders, which are found to 
be valid if the appointment is by the Church with the laying on of 
hands, and prayer. So, too, it is argued that ‘‘the Sacraments 
depend: not on the ministry, but on the Church, and within the 
’ Church, if they are administered according to the teaching of the 
New Testament, and with the intention of doing what Christ and 
His Apostles did.’’ There follows a most reasonable discussion of 
Apostolic succession, in which the true meaning is interpreted to 
be that of historical continuity.. ‘‘ The eariy Church quite definitely © 


% 
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neld that the bishops were the successors of the Apostles, but there 
is no evidence at all to show that it considered that they held that 

ition because they had received grace by transmission from the 
Apostles. They. were the successors of the Apostles because they 
had been appointed by the Church to perform those functions 
which the Apostles had performed.’’ (Page 265.) There will 
be difference of opinion regarding the force of the plea that is then 
made for the historical Episcopacy, not because it is ‘‘ necessary 
for valid Orders, but because I believe that it is necessary to secure 
Christian unity.’’ ‘‘As an external sign of the unity and con- 
tinuity of the Church, the fact of Apostolic succession has been of 
supreme value.’’ 

On the basis of these two theses, the author proposes certain 
principles of Christian reunion, and makes sane and reasonable sug- 
gestions that will give fresh force to the efforts that are being made to 
restore the unity of Christendom. The spirit of the book is that 
of the Appeal issued by the recent Lambeth Conference. Probably 
these Lectures did much to inspire that Appeal. 

The book is one that is really important, and it should be 
studied by the missionafies in China, and especially by the delegates 
to the 1922 Conference, who will necessarily be responsible for action 
on the subjects. discussed in these Lectures. One of the principal 
objectives of the missionary is to establish the Church on the mission. 
field. He should, therefore, have a clear understanding of what the 
Church is, and should know also what present-day forms and insti- 
tutions of the Western Church are essential] to the Church in Asia, 
and should therefore be transferred to it. The principal elements of 
these problems are brought out clearly and dispassionately by Canon 
Headlam in this book, which is an acute, scholarly, and devout 
study of the New Testament and of Church History. 

A. L. W. 


WHAT Dip JESUS TEKACH ABOUT PRAYER? By EDWARD LEIGH 

Pett. F. H, Revell Co., 7921. Pp. 2037. Gold $1.50. 

The author of this book was for ten years a pastor in the So. 
Meth. Church, and is now a lecturer on Biblical topics. He has 
written many books on religious themes popularly treated. The 
present volume contains XVII chapters on various aspects of the 
problem of Prayer. The author is confident that most young people 
get their faith unsettled in college, mainly because they have had 
only ‘‘pagan teaching’’ about prayer at home, or perhaps no 
teaching at all. He is equally certain that the Prayer problem is 
to-day the most important one for the Church, on the settlement of 
which its continued existence depends. | 


i % = MB THREE IMPORTANT PHASES OF THE WORK OF THE HOLY 
SPirniT. The Baptism of the — the filling of the Spirit and 
Speaking in Tongues. By Rev. F. C. H. DREYER. Shansi Bible /n- 
stitute, C. I, M., Hungtung, Shansi., Rk. T. S., Hankow, $4.50 per 100 

Copies. Over 10 copies 15%, discount, 


A little book of 24 pages, written in Mandarin, giving sane 
and Scriptural exposition of a very important doctrine. | 
| | 
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ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Sy J. H. B. MASTEZRMAN, M.A 
Rector of St. Mary-Le-Bow, London ; Canon of Coventry. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pages 113, price 3/6 net. | 

_ ‘This study of the Beatitudes, written for Lenten reading, does 
not go hunting for ‘‘new’’ and ‘‘ stirring ’’ thoughts as one would 
expect from a modern writer on this subject. It is the ‘‘ old. 
fashioned Faith’’ presented in a scholarly way by a man who knows 
the trouble of the modern world, and that the cure is not democracy, 
but the living power of the Gospel, the Christian character. There 
is a quotation from Newman which Christians to-day would do wel! 
to heed: .‘‘ Many spirits are abroad, more are issuing from the 
pit; the credentials which they display are the precious gifts of 
mind, beauty, richness, depth, originality. Christian, look hard 
at them... . and ask them for the prints of the nails.’’ _ 

| O. D. 


THE oF CuHeisTianity. By D. A. Stewart. Society for Promoting 
Christian Literature, London. The Macmiilan Company, New York. 


This is an essay on ‘*The Place of Religion’’ among the 
Greater Religions of the world, with an attempt to compare Chris- 
tianity with the so-called ‘‘ Greater Religions’? Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, and to consider 
what place Christianity is entitled to among them. In treating the 
‘*Greater Religions,’’ the moral and political influences of each 
exerted in the country, together with modern reform movements 
are carefully noted. All considered, it is an ably written, and 
concise study in comparative religions. To those who desire to 
have a general knowledge of the different religious beliefs which 
are of importance, this book will give much satisfactory information. - 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW ERA. Sy CHAPLAIN THOMAS TIPLADY. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. Price $1.50 gold. . 


This book is the result of experience rather than research. It 
is another evidence of that turning to the social application of 
Christianity to supplement the older concept of individual salvation, 
which is characteristic of our time. It is to be commended to those 
who have not yet made that discovery, and those who are already 
informed along that line will find much that is interesting, but little 
that is new. It is practical and opportunistic, rather than thorough- 
going and comprehensive. 


Tug CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND OTHER LECTURES. Fy Rev, PRINCIPAL, 
JAMES IV&RACH, M.A., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 7/6 net. 


| Most of the addresses in this series were delivered to the 
graduating classes of the United Free Church College (Theological), 


Aberdeen ; others were given to University students, or as Moderator 
of the General Assembly. Those intended for young men starting 
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into the Christian Ministry, deal with subjects appropriate, and are 
full of sane, wholesome counsel, the same being true mutatis 
mutandis of the entire collection. But the very fact that they 
served so admirably for the occasions which called them into being 
reduces, perhaps, their value for the general reader. They are 
pleasant reading, and reveal a scholarly, strong, well-poised per- 
sonality living in close touch with the currents of thought and life 
about him. But the average missionary would naturally prefer to — 
spend the little time and money he has for such purposes on books 
written to be more informing. Some of the lectures were given 
during the War, and already seem to reflect a state of mind which— 
however proper under those conditions—is out of tune with the 
Christian thought on world-issues, which has the greatest promise 
for constructive effort in the days ahead. 
j. L. S. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CuRist. By Bishop of Man- 
chester. London, Student Christian Movement. Price, as. net. (in 
paper cover, 2s. 6d. net.) : 


_ Those who read the synopsis of Bishop Temple’s four lectures. 
at the Student Conference held in Glasgow early this year, will 
welcome their publication in book form. The importance and 
value of the work must not be gauged by the modest dimensions of 
the book. In about one hundred pages we have close reasoning, | 
firm convictions, and unique appeal which will go far to answer 
many of the problems being faced by the students of to-day. - 

In lecture I, on the Comparative Method, we learn something 
of the lecturer’s alertness of mind, and wealth of sympathy. He 
realizes that everything which bears the impress of human nature 
must reflect the predominant fact about the human species that it 
is moving ou, whether biologically or not, certainly morally and 
politically. It may not always be progress, sometimes it is a story 
of retrogression, but if men are faithful to the higher things, it is a 
movement of progress. The weakness of the historical method is 
pointed out, as well as the manner in which it can be supplemented — 
by the comparative treatment, which, whilst closely related to the 
historical, has special strength in the respect it has for other men’s 
convictions. | | 

Lecture II answers the question, ‘‘Is a universal religion 
possible?’’ In the process of thought, we find that the one principle 
known to. us, which is capable of satisfying the philosophical 
demands is that which we call Spirit. The Spirit who meets this 
intellectual need must be One. This ultimate Spirit is conceived in 
terms of love, so naturally we are led to Chapter III, ‘‘ Christ, the 
complete Revelation.’’ ‘The fact that love always expresses itself 
in one way, self-sacrifice, prepares us for the final lecture which 
deals with the query ‘‘ Does Christianity work?’’ Here we have © 
a challenge to easy-going discipleship. But nations, as well as 
individuals, might well take heed to what we learn of the judgment 
of God at work in history. ‘‘ To say that God is Love means, 
among other things, that every purpose or policy which is hostile 
to love, which rests on selfishness, is bound to end in disaster, for 
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it is opposing the supreme principle of existence: and that every 
purpose or policy which is akiu to love is bound to succeed, 
through whatever sacrifices it may first pass, because it is fighting 
in alliance with the Supreme Power.’’ 7 

| G. M. 


In QuEsr OF Gop: Zhe Life Story of Pastors CHANG AND CH’ii, Auddhisi 
Priest and Chinese Scholar. By MARSHALL BROOMHBALL, M.A. Crows 
Octavo; 200 pages; 9 Llustrutions; published by The China Inlan@ 
Mission. Agents: The Religtous Tract Society, 4¢ Bouverte Street, 
London, E.C. Bound in cloth and gold, 5|- net, paper covers, 3/6 net. 


In twenty-two interesting chapters, Mr. Broomhall gives us iy 
a delightful manner the life story of two earnest seekers after God. 
With three or four exceptions, each chapter is headed by a quota- 
tion from Prof. H. M. Gwatkin’s Early Church History, in order 
to suggest the way in which Apostolic conditions are reproduced in 
the mission field to-day. There is always a fascination in tracing 
the workings of the Holy Spirit in the human soul, but peculiarly 
so in such cases as those of Pastors Chang and Ch’ii, the first 
converts in an out-of-the-way village far away from the help of a 
missionary. All who have read Zhe Life of Pastor Hsi, by Mrs. 
F. Howard Taylor, and Zhe Fidfilment of a Dream, by Miss A. 
Mildred Cable, two books which speak of work in South Shansi, 
will want to read this remarkable story of two Christians who lived 


and labored in another part of that field. 
. : F. C. H. D. 


PAUL’S COMPANIONS, By Rev. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., LL.D. 
Cloth ; 12 mo; 196 pages; $1.25 net. Published by the American Trad 
Society, Park Avenue and goth Street, New York. 


In fifteen chapters, Dr. Burrell introduces the reader to a score 
or more of Paul’s companions. Though written in a popular style, 
the book is obviously the result of an intensive study of the 
Scriptures. The author collates and co-ordinates the scattered 
references to the different characters ; he searches out their striking » 
characteristics, and, with apt illustration, brings out and applies the 
spiritual lessons they teach. By these means, and by setting them 
in their historical background, he succeeds in making Paul’s co- 
laborers stand out in clear relief. This volume is Book No. 2 of 
‘‘The Burrell Series on Paul the Apostle,’’ Book No. 1 being 
PaAuL’s CAMPAIGNS, and Book No. 3 being PAvuL’s LETTERS. 
The set of three titles can be bought for $3.25 net, or only the part 


wanted for $1.25 net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALSTHRTICS. By DEWITT H, PARKRR. Silver Burdeli 
& Company, New York. | 


This book which has 366 pages, fifteen chapters, and a short 
bibliography, discusses the place of beauty in life. Many phases 
of this problem are carefully analysed, and while the whole requires 
close reading and is better fitted to students or teachers than 
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the ordinary reader, yet it contains many striking and suggestive 
thoughts. It should be especially helpful to teachers of art. It 
does not offer much help on the problem of the relation of art to 
religion, as while it recognizes that religion involves more for life 
than art, it does not carry this idea very far, and treats the two more 
as parallel and as both equally essential. In reading one has a 
feeling that morality, ethics, and religion have been adapted to fit 
into a scheme of cesthetics. : | 


Reat, THE RATIONAL, AND THe AtocrcaL. By E, BELFoRT Bax. 
Grant Richards Limited, 8 St. Martin’s Street, London, W. C. 2.~—10]6 


net. 


While this book has important bearings on the problem of | 


religion, it will be of interest only to teachers of philosophy, or to 
those specially interested in speculative problems. It deals mainly 
with the problems at that point in thinking where we can neither 
conceive of the universe as having a limit, or as being without one. 
Yet, being built up on the philosophy of change, the argument 
provides satisfaction in helping one realize that at no matter what 
particular ledge in thought and speculation you arrive, there is 
always another ledge to jump to. From the viewpoint of a Chris- 
tian theist it is disappointing. The ‘‘ Absolute’’ becomes a 
“»principle,’’ certainly more difficult to grasp than a persouality. 
We are in an endless series of cyclic changes with ‘‘ good’’ ever in 
the ascendency, but never eliminating the potentiality or evil which 
seems to leave a duality of potentialities of good and evil iu place 
of the older form of dualism—a battle in which right ever wins, but 
never finally conquers. ‘The absolute, or reality, is not considered 
as personal. Personality arises and ends in time. Hence personal 
immortality is at least made doubtful, and the nature of the Supreme 
Being left beyoud our mental grasp. Individuals seem to be 
ebullitions of consciousness on a sea of ‘‘ world consciousness ’’ 
which sink again into the sea from which they came, though the 
sea, whose limits are beyond mental reach—exists for ever. Event- 
ually, this book leaves with us the ideas of Nirvana and Pantheism 
in the forefront of thought. Yet it contains much close thinking 
and many suggestive thoughts. Between the Antithesis of finality 
and infinity, the author thinks the latter less difficult, and more 
stimulating. It is an interesting study in the possibilities of meta- 


physical speculation. | 


In RED AND By SAMUEL MerwIN. Zhe Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


Indianapolis. G. $2.00 net. | 

An ex-missionary who has fallen upon evil, and into evil, and 
the daughter of a Manchu literatus with republican proclivities, are 
the chief characters in this lively tale. In addition, reckless 
Western adventurers and an adventuress—types unfortunately much 
in evidence in the East, are introduced. This romance deals with 
the mixing of life, which is a part of the impact of uatious and races 
now existent in China, and ends with the marriage of the Manchu’s 
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Princess daughter, educated abroad, and the ex-missionary who 

sses from first mate on a river steamer to adviser of republican 
leaders. Like all books of its kind, it is not altogether satisfactory 
in its delineation of Chinese life and ideas. Yet the scholarly and 
cultured Manchu, his charming daughter, the intriguing eunuch, 
and the Manchu’s suicide in response to the receipt of the red cord, 
are indicative of a China that is passing at least where the mixing 
of races is at its height. The author sympathizes with the Chinese, 
and his incomplete sketching of their character does them no harn, 
The previous history of the ex-missionary is told in ‘‘ The Hills 
of Han’’: in spite of his lapse, he represents some of the best 
elements of foreigners in China. | 


THe FEAST OF LANTERNS, By LOuISEJORDAN MILN. New York, Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 304 pages. G. $2.00. 


The principal characters in this story are Ch’éng Shao-yii, 
the head of an ancient and wealthy Chinese family, and _ her 
granddaughter, Ch’éng T’ien-tzi, whom she sends, at ten years 
of age, to England, to become fitted for meeting the infusion of 
Western ideas with an English education and a knowledge of 
European ways and weaknesses. Love entanglements complicate 
the already difficult problem of the meeting between East and 
West, but, in spite of the skill shown in this connection, the good 
points are more than weakened by the improbabilities and impos- 
sibilities to be met with all through the book. There is too much 
theory, imagination and color. A few quotations taken at random 
will show the danger of basing generalizations on imperfect 
knowledge. ‘‘All Chinese home-life starts with one great under- 
lying advantage— physical beauty.’’ ‘‘First of all peoples... in 
chivalrous treatment and just estimate of womanhood.” 
*‘ Insanity is all but unknown in China, and conceivably it is so, 
because Lao-tze still breathes out his healthy heart upon his 
people, and because they live so much with nature, holding with 
nature their greatest intimacy.’’ We do not wonder that London 
*‘ never wearied of marvelling at what the girl’s maimed fragments 
of feet could do in those tiny, padded shoes. She played tennis in 
them. She skated in them... She danced in them—quadrilles and 
minuets.’’ Later on, we find that the heroine rode as well as her 


host, who had a reputation tor riding straight. 
G. M. 
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Correspondence 


ORIGINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR S1R :—I have read with 
much interest the article by Dr. 
W. H. Griffith Thomas review- 
| ing a book by Professor H. R. 
| Mackintosh, the famous Scottish 
Theologian, and Author of the 
well-known work on the “ Person 
of Christ.’’ 
volume before us for some time ; 
the title. was in itself an attrac- 
tion. It is quite true, as Dr. 
Mackintosh says (quoted by Dr. 
Thomas), ‘‘ That the originality 
of Christianity is a matter of 
crucial moment for the advocate 
of Foreign Missions,” and ‘‘ That 
the nerve of the missionary 
endeavour is the conviction that 
inthe Christian revelation there 
is something distinctive and vital 
which the world cannot do with- 
out.’ Without such conviction 
our work, of course, is futile. 

When the book first came out, 
we thought it would be just the 


and probably such is Dr. Griffith 
Thomas’s thought. 
deliberation, I have concluded 
that it is not at all suitable 
for the purpose. This will be 
evident when we consider Dr. 
Mackintosh’s object and presup- 
positions. His work through- 


out implies a knowledge of the 


following pre-Christian faiths, 
none of which are known to the 
Chinese, viz 4 

(1) Religion of the Jews, which is 
a large background of the Gospels. 


(2) Religion of the Romans. He 
freely quotes from Cicero, Virgil, 
Seneca, Marcus Aurelius. 


(3) The Religion of the Greeks, in 
which Stoicism is the most frequently 


We have had the 


After 


quoted. There are nine references to 
Epictetus, six to Aristotle, and eleven | 
to Plato, 

He also deals with the Mystery- 
Religions in relation to Chris- 
tianity. His object, then, is to 
show that Christianity owes 
nothing distinctive to the re- 
ligious environment in which it 
took its rise. Obviously, the 
Chinese would have no interest 
in a discussion of this kind, and 
in any case, I doubt very much 
whether the Chinese ever think 
of denying originality to the 
Christian Gospel. Perhaps Dr. 
Mackintosh’s learned work may 
provide suggestions for a small 
book more definitely comparing © 
Christianity with religions known 
to the Chinese. The C. L. S., 
however, has a goodly number | 
of such works already on its 
catalogue, but it remains to be 
seen whether Dr. Mackintosh’s | 
book may not provide something 
new. A great work is always 
creative of other ideas in addition 
to those it contains. The book 
is not very easy reading, but one 


cordially recommend it to all 
thing to translate into Chinese, © 


and sundry, who have any doubts 
on its subject. The book shows 


‘that it is possible for a scholar to 
hold advanced views, and at the 


saine time be absolutely sound on 
the fundamentals. Dr. Griffith 
Thomas’ review in the July 
RECORDER should be a sufficient 
guarantee of that. 
Yours cordially, 

DONALD MACGILLIVRAY. 

Shanghai, July 18th, 1921, 
MAKING CHRISTIANITY IN- 
DIGENOUS IN CHINA.” 


A Rejoinder. 


The title given to the article 
under above title in May 1921 
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seems unfortunate, inasmuch as 
Christianity having ‘‘ originated 
in’’ Palestine can truly be said 
to be indigenous only to that 
couutry, and, while Christianity 
may be received and followed 
anywhere, it cannot be said to 
be ‘‘ produced naturally’’ in this 
country or that. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is not surpris- 
ing that the writer complained of 
difficulty in the treatment of the 
subject he had chosen, and for 
the same reason we are reluctant- 


ly compelled to dissent from his_ 


major premise, as it is termed, 
with which he supposed we 
should be in entire agreement. 
In proposing plaus for—what 
I take to have been in his mind— 
the commending of the Gospel 
to the Chinese, this writer’s 
purview seems to include ONLY 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES and 
foreign missionaries. Surely, at 
such a stage as this in the history 
of Christianity in China, some 
cognizance should have _ been 
taken of the CHINESE CHURCH. 
But, while missionary societies 
and missionaries are mentioned 
upwards of forty times in the 
course of this article, the Chinese 
Church might not yet have come 
into existence for all the notice 
that it receives. Perhaps this 
omission helps further to account 
for the difficulty to which re- 
ference has already been made; it 
most certainly hampers an earnest 
inquiry into the subject before 
us, even if it does not lead to 
hasty and erroneous conclusions. 
For iustance, because it is 
desirable that Chinese business 
affairs, tts diplomatic service, and 
other important matters, should 
be in the hands of Christian men, 


it is regarded as fundamental 


that foreign missions should 
provide an education calculated 
to produce men fit for such re- 


contentions, namely, the matter 


[September 


sponsibilities. Again, becanse 
capable Chinese leaders are needed 
in the Chinese Church, foreign 
missions must make provision for 
their training, besides bearing 
the whole financial burden for 
those missionaries whom God 
calls for the present to minister 
in this land. Further, foras. 
much asa@ scholarly, eloquent, and 
spiritual Chinese minister witha 
family of nine children, is unable, 
naturally, Zo make ends meet on 
$75 a month, it is the foreign 
mission that must supplement 
his salary, on pain of having 
very little vegard from this 
writer who holds that body 
responsible for such a short-sighted 
policy, entirely ignoring the 
Church that enjoyed that minis. 
ter’s services; but remained in- 
different to his material needs, 
Lastly, when he discovers Chi- 
nese Christian literature to be 
poor and unsuited to literary 
minds, it is to those to whom he 
courteously refers as Western 
stnologues that are haled before 
the bar, and summarily convicted 
of dereliction of duty, and this 
in spite of the fact that a century 
of modern Protestant Mission 
work has been done in China to 
the gathering out of generations 
of Chinese Christians. 
Returning to the first of these 


of mission schools, and _ sup- 
posing for a moment that this 
writer has rightly adjudged their 
true position in the work of 
missions, it may be fairly urged 
that if missionaries are doing 
wrong in seeking more to conver 
the students to Christ than to 
give them the best education, as 
he understands it, surely it is 
for the donors to missionary 
societies alone to correct this 
error—if they so regard it—in the 
policy of those whom they sup 
port. Otherwise, let mission 
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ciples. The Christian missionary 
has his message. T,et him deliver 
it, To demand other things of 
him is akin to reviling a railway 
rter because his Company does 
not run trains to a certain place 
which that track was never 
designed to serve. | 
However much appearances 
may be against them, let mis- 
sions be regarded in their true 
light, namely, as merely a tem- 
porary expedient for the dis- 
semination of Christian Doctrine. 


Let the writer outline to us the 


program he is prepared to place 
before the Chinese Church as 
likely to be effectual in com- 
mending this doctrine to the 
unreached masses. Then, adopt- 
ing his viewpoint, we shall be 
able in Our measure to present 
this program to that part of the 
Church with which we are in 
contact, and give such assistance 
as we are able in carrying it out. 
As it is, he seems to regard 
Christianity as a commodity for 
which missionaries are failing 
through stupidity and neglect to 
finda ready market in China, and 
by way of expediting matters, he 
would bind upon missions further 
burdens grievous to be borne. 
For him to object—as we also 
do—to the use of certain means 
that he regards as calculated to 


produce ‘‘rice’’ Christians, and 


at the same time to expect the 
fulfilment of all he proposes as 
the proper business of missions, 
appeals to one as a Striking ex- 
ample of straining out the gnat, 
and swallowing the camel. 

I now refer to another and 
even more important feature of 
this article. I am so far in 
agreement with the writer as to 
hold that the Chinese who em- 
brace Christianity will doubtless 
emphasize some points in doc- 
trineand practise, which Western 
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believers have perhaps allowed 
to be regarded as of minor im- 
portance, while those things of | 
which we think most may con- 
ceivably be relegated by them to 

a secondary place. But this may 
not be regarded as the adapiation 
of Christianity ; it is rather an 
Oriental interpretation of it. 
There are different ways of pre- 
senting, and of practising Chris- 
tianity, but when this writer 
asks for its adaptation to the ~ 
Chinese Philosophy of life and 
viewpoint, and requires a change 
tn its character because the mental 
training and historical back- 
ground of the Chinese are dif- 


ferent from those of Western . 


peoples, we can only say that 
these things cannot be. It were 
as reasonable to expect that the 
principles of book-keeping could 
be sacrificed to oblige the in- 
solvent, or that the laws of health | 
could be abrogated to indulge 
those who are _ indifferent to 
them. Christianity is the truth 
of God revealed from Heaven. 
It is designed to correct the — 
errors and solve the problems of — 
philosophy of any kind and, in © 
spite of their training and hered- 
ity, to make men and women 
of a new type. Its entrance all 
over the world into the minds 
of men of varied training and 
antecedents has not been effected — 
by any change in its character: — 
indeed, the unyielding nature of | 
its claims has been one of the 
most potent factors in its growth _ 
And it may 
be seriously questioned whether | 
the failure of the Nestorians to 
produce a lasting impression in 
this country was not due tothe — 
fact that, at their hands, Chris-— 


tian doctrine suffered the very 


thing now adduced as vital to its 


success. 
There are two supreme tests 


proposed, by which Christianity 
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should be tried in China, namely, 
its reasonableness and its useful- 
mess. I venture so far to differ 
from the writer as to say there 
is a criterion of greater impor- 
tance than either of these. The 
statement of a nurse that there 
is a policeman outside who will 
lock up naughty children may 
be reasonable: it may be useful 
as an artifice for quelling dis- 
order iu the nursery, but if it is 
not true it is neither reasonable 
nor useful. So let it first be 
asked if the Christian message 
be true, and let this be decided 
as other questions may be, by 
evidence and experience. 

In conclusion, it would be well 
to ask if the precepts and ex- 
ample of our Diviue Master 
afford us any solution to the 
problems before us. How was 
His appeal made? Surely it 
was the consciences of those who 
opposed themselves, or stood in 
doubt, that He addressed. We 


- ean do no better. What of His 


disciples who were to continue 
His work ? I nowhere find that 
His main concern was that they 
should be men of great learning, 
or leaders in the affairs of their 
country: their business was to 
know God, and to devote them- 
selves to the spread of His King- 
dom. How did He win men? 
Certainly not by enticing His 
opponents with fair promises of 
personal benefit, social ameliora- 
tion, or national ascendency. He 


demanded, as General Grant did . 


of the Confederate Army, an 
unconditional surrender. He 
expected His followers to do the 
things that He did, and greater 
things than these. Have we 
failed because we have not fol- 
lowed in His steps with fatth 
and prayer ? 


RowLAND 


The Hoste Schools, C.I.M., 
Hungtung, Sha. 7 
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THE PENTATEUCH AND 
SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—I have carefully 
examined the passages brought 
forward by Mr. Warren in his 
Laws of the Pentateuch 
cerning Slavery’’ in the July 
RECORDER. This has led me 
to the conclusion that we do not 
need to be compelled to say the 
things that he says about the 
Mosaic legislation. 

“The legislation in Exodus 
21 provides for the taking of 
a Hebrew bondservant for a 
limited period. He was to go 
out after six years, unless he 
chose to remain with his master. 
In Leviticus 25 it is explicitly 
stated that the bondmen and 
bondwomen were to be of the 
nations round about them, vs. 
44-45. Verse 46 makes it clear 
that they were to be a permanent 
possession. 

Each passage cited by Mr. 
Warren deals with a different 
case and different conditions. In 
Exodus 21:7-11 a man sells his 
daughter to be a maidservant. [ 
quote from a Modernist Com- 
mentary on this passage, ‘‘ The 
word denotes a slavewife, a 
consort of inferior rank, like 
Hagar (Genesis 16:3). Aer 
position was permanent. She 
did not go out at the end of six 
years (vs. 7), which would have 
been a degradation. If she were 
the wife of the master of the 
house (v. 8), she was to b 
treated as a wife; if of the son 
(v. 9),as a daughter. If she 
were dismissed, it must be in an 
honorable way (vs. 8-11), and 
without repayment of the pur- 


_ Chase money.’’ 


The second example is of quite 
a different character, Deuterono- 
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my 15: 19-18, Here a man or a 


woman is sold for a definite. 


riod, six years, and at the end 
of this time is to be sent away 
well ate for ‘‘out of the 
flock . . threshing floor . 
wine-press.”? If at the end of 
six years he were willing to stay 
because he loved his master and 
his service, he voluntarily bound 
himself by having an ear thrust 
through with an awl unto the 
door or door-post. 

The third case, Leviticus 
25:39-55, has nothing in common 
with either. It supposes a man 


who was at one time in good 


circumstances, but from various 
causes ‘‘ had waxed poor.’’ If 
he were sold he was to be treated 
on a different footing from 


an ordinary bondservant, ‘as 


a sojourner,’ i.e., as one who, 


though for the time being may 


be in straits, shall at the year of 
Jubilee, with his wife and child- 
ren, return to his own family, and 
unto the possessious of his father. 
Different legislation is enacted 


for ‘bondmen’ and ‘bondwomen’ 


of the surrounding nations. 
These nations were doomed to 
destruction for their sins,, but if 
spared were put to work, Judges 
1:28, etce.; their descendauts 
were employed by Solomon in the 


building of the temple, I Kings, 


9 : 20-23. 


The most cursory reading of 


these and similar passages shows 
most clearly that the legislation 


here recorded was antictpatory, . 


and looked forward to a state of 
society that did not exist in the 
wilderness. This is a_ point 
which Mr. Warren appears to 
have overlooked. He says,‘‘ We 
are compelled to say that within 
a few months of the Israelites’ 
leaving Egypt they were per- 
mitted by God to hold some of 
their brethren as slaves, though 
they were compelled to set such 


-toremain with his master. 


of these slaves as were men free 
in the seventh year, then some 
time during the following thirty- 
eight years God strictly forbade 
the Hebrews to own Hebrew 
slaves; they were to be treated 
only as hired servants, and set — 
free within fifty years. They 
were permitted to hold as slaves 
the people of other nations (with 
whom they had next to no in- 
tercourse at that period).’’ But 
‘are we compelled’ so to say? 
I think uot. It is abundantly 
clear that the conditions for 
carrying out these laws did not 
exist in the wilderness. It would 
have been difficult to have found 
there a door ‘on to which to 
fix an ear.’ A Court of Justice 
and legal forms are pre-supposed 
in the case of the one who elected 
As to 
the one who serves for six years, 
he was to be “‘ furnished liberally 
out of the flock, out of the wine- 
press, out of the threshing floor.” 
There were no presses or thresh- 
ing floors in the wilderness: 
this was one of the grounds for 
complaint against Moses by the 
Israelites, Numbers 16: 

These, and other cases that 
inight be adduced, show that 
the legislation was anticipatory. 
Soregarded, there seemed nothing 
‘inexplicable’ about it. And it 
appears to me that it is quite 

‘compatible’ with right thinking 
to accept such legislation as just, 
kind, and generous, like the rest — 
of the Mosaic laws. 

It would bea calamity to teach 
the Chinese, Or any one else, 
what the Record does not say, 
but it would be equally disastrous 
to draw attention to imaginary 
inconsistencies and teach them 
instead of the Text. 


F. W. 
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ENOUIRY INTO MISSIONARY 
PROBLEMS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR :—The /niternational 
Review of Missions completes its 
tenth volume in October 1921, 
and we desire the counsel and 
help of your missionary readers 
in laying our plans for the next 
clecade. 

The aim of the Review is to 
place at the disposal of mission- 
aries the best thought of the 
missionary body in all fields, and 
all branches of the Christian 
Church. In order to fulfil this 
aim, we wish to relate the articles 
in the Review to the most: real 
and living questions with which 
missionary workers are con- 
fronted. 

It will help wal tome the 
attainment of our aim, if your 
missionary readers will send to 
our office, Edinburgh House, 2 
Eaton Gate, Sloane Square, 


London, S. W. 1., a brief state- 


ment of the three problems on 
which they most feel the need of 
help. We. mention the number 
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three, because we do not desire 
a mere catalogue, but a note of 
those matters which have most 
pressed themselves upon the at- 
tention of missionaries, causing 
them genuine perplexity during 
the past year or two. Those 
who see four or five questions of 
equal urgency will, of course, not 
limit themselves to three. 

All we ask for is merely the 
naming of the problems which are 
most pressing, but if any who 
have time to do so will send usa 
little elucidation of the precise 
nature of the problenis they have 
in mind, the circumstances in 
which they have arisen, and any 
clue as to lines on which asolution 
might be sought, it will be of the 
greatest assistance. 

To facilitate filing for reference 
in our editorial work, it will bea 
convenience if, where notes are 
sent, a separate sheet of paper is 


used for each problem. The 


name, station, society, and length 
of service of each missionary 
should be written at the top. 
Faithfully yours, 
H. OLDHAM, 
G. A. GOLLOCK. 


‘Missionary News 


Scattered Signs of 


At Tsingchowfu, Shantung, a 
Manchu Taoist priest was con-. 
verted, and gave up his idols. 


At Shunking, Szechwan, the 
Officials have contributed to- 
wards the support of the small 
girls’ orphanage in charge of 
German Women’s Missionary 
Union. 


Christian Influence 


At Fakumen, Manchuria, the 
Church took the lead in raising 
money for Famine Relief, secur- 
ing about Mex. $3,000.00. 


At Kiangchow, Shanst, the 
leader of the Confucian “Church” 
shows interest in the Gospel, and 
frequently quotes from Christian 


papers. 
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At Wuhu, as the result of 
Christian propaganda, a model 
prison, and a large Government 
school for girls have 
opened. 

At Zengyueh, Yunnan, two 
hundred’ and fifty families of 
Lisu. aborigines turned from 
demon worship to Christianity 
during 1920. | 


As a result of a representation 
made to the Government through 
the Church, the up-rooting of the 
poppy crop in Putien County, 
Fukien, was secured. 


At Ningpo, the Y. M.C. A. 
took the lead in raising Famine 
Relief Funds, in which all classes 
participated and, through which, 
$14,000.00 was secured. 


At Kachek, Hainan, during 
the year, six Miao and Loi 
chapels were built: 2,000 heard 
the Gospel in twenty-one chapels, 
all built by the people them- 
selves. 

At Zingchow, CAthli, in con- 
nection with the work of the 
Salvation Army, 735 _ soldiers 
professed conversion. Later, they 
were persecuted, and the work 
hindered. 


At Yencheng, Kiangsu, an 


antl-opium society was organized 


by the leading non-Christian 


citizens of the city, and Rev... 
Hugh W. White was asked to 


be the President. 


At Tsoyunhsien, Shansi, a 
missionary was invited to preach 
to the 
and students of the Government 
schools in the hall of the Hsi- 


hsin-she. HE.) 


At Kalgan, Chihli, a wealthy 


Chinese merchant donated the 
sum of $1,000.00 to the hospital. 
During the winter time, he dis- 
tributed about a thousand suits 
of clothing to poor people. 


been 


the Nazarene Mission. 


gentry, and teachers © 


‘the wheat 
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At Yachow, Szechwan, the 
missionaries have been urged by 
local officials to take up work 
among the neighboring aborig- 
inal tribes, with a view to belp- 
ing check their depredations. 


At Zehyang, Szechwan, many 
people have been coming to the 
chapels during recent disturb- 
ances. One such refugee said 
to the missionary: ‘* The only 


‘ place of security now is the 


Gospel Hall.’’ 


At, Chefoo, one of the oldest 
families, for fifty years hostile to 
mission work, has recently raised 
money towards purchasing a 
piece of temple land for the use 
of the Hunter Corbett Academy. 


At Nantungchow, Kiangsu, 
graduates of the Government 
Normal School organized a so- 
ciety for the suppression of 
opium, cigarettes, gambling, and 
idolatry ; street preaching, pos- 
ters, and tracts were the methods 
employed. 


At Shithwakai, Hupeh, the 
Provincial Postal Inspector asked 
the missionaries to recommend 
earnest Christians as_ postal 
agents to some places where 
they had had particular difficul- © 


ties with their agents.. 


At Zaimingfu, Chihli, thou- 
sands attended meetings held by 
During 
a six weeks’ campaign, the 
Tabernacle had to be enlarged 
three times: overflow meetings 
were also held. | 


At Chuchow, Anhwei, seven 
literati were baptized. The 
Tuchun asked the city to care © 
for 500 famine people until after . 
harvest; the city 
immediately turned tothe Church 


for leadership in this matter, 


At Nanchang, Hupeh, the 
Muvicipal Lecture Hall is in 
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charge of a Christian, and the 
fact that the recently established 
Salt Monopoly is in charge of 
Christians, increases the con- 
fidence of the people therein 
considerably. 


Although the men in General 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s army had not 
been paid for ten months, and by 
the end of the year saw their 
food supply almost exhausted, 
yet the influence of their General, 
and the Christians iu their army, 
prevented a mutiny. 


At Chengku, Shensi, the aban- 


donment of idolatry, and re- 
quests for Christian schools by 
educated people is reported. 
There is also a general willing- 
ness on the part of the clans to 
permit the use of ancestral 


temples for evangelistic services. 


At Hwangpei, Hupeh, the 
schools now teach that idolatry 
and Buddhism are foreign re- 
ligions. The missionaries are 
asked to speak on Christianity 
in the public halls; schools, 
prisons, and camps are open to 
approach with the Christian 
message. 


At Hokien, Chithli, the non- 
Christians urged the Christians to 
take charge of the Famine Relief 
Fund, and a middle school teacher 
is endeavoring to have Christian- 
ity preached in his village, with 
a view, so he says, to the stabi- 
lization of society. 


On the departure of the medical 


missionary from Fowchow, Sze-. 


chwan, a delegation representing 
military and administrative offi- 
cials and gentry, wired and wrote 
to the mission executive urging 
that the doctor delay his depar- 
ture until a new one could arrive. 


zeluttsing, Szechwan, 
the Independent Church opened 
an orphan society to care for 
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those left without parents, as the 
result of a cholera epidemic in 
the summer of 1920. The or. 
phans are taught useful trades, 
among other things. The same 
church maintains reading 
room. 


At Siangtan, Hunan, the 
Buddhists are organizing work 
somewhat along the lines of the 
Community Church there, and 
the leaders of non-Christian char- 
ity organizations have urged the 
forming of a United Charity 
Organization under the leader- 
ship of the Community Church 


staff. 


At Tunghsien, Peking, dur- 
ing the summer of 1920, a tem- 
porary Red Cross Society was 
organized under the influence of 
the Church, and the meetings 
were held in the chapel. The 
mission schools were crowded 
with women and children who 
came for refuge, and were well 
cared for while there. 


Choutsun, Shantung, was, 
until lately, quite anti-foreign ; 
following a church institute a 
Y.M.C.A. membership campaign 
was inaugurated, and 680 city 
merchants, or their employees, 
including almost all the leading 
men of the city joined, each pay- 
ing about $2.00 in fees. 


At Hoyang, Shenst, the dis- 
trict magistrate asked the mis- 
sion to take charge of a girl, and 
another magistrate made _ the 
same request with regards to a 
young widow. This was doue 


with the view to preventing the 


women from falling into the 
hands of bad people as the result 
of law suits. 


At Chaoyang, Kwangtung, a 
family of wealth and influence 
had a boy of 14 years, who had 
been studying in a mission 
school, and who desired to joiu 
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the Church; this step was heartily 
approved by his father. Such 
men are active in the movement 
to secure local support for the 
Christian hospital and schools. 


At Jao-Ngai, an out-station 
of Anping, Kweichow, a Miao 
couple left their home district 
rather than submit to pressure to 
grow the poppy; a poor Christian 
woiran gave up her small holding 
of land, and did odd jobs rather 
than plant the poppy, and an- 
other Miao couple refused to 
live with their son because of 
his determination to plant the 


Poppy: 


At Chaochowfu, Kwangtung, 
in the autumn of 1920, two mil- 
itary groups were in conflict ; one 
army had the other besieged in 
the city. 
sionaries succeeded in getting the 
trouble settled without military 
operations. In the same city, 
on the organization of a Famine 
Relief Drive, a missionary was 
elected Chairman, aud the meet- 
ings were held at mission head- 
quarters, 


INDIA CHURCH AND CHINA. 
CHURCH PROBLEMS. 


The following extracts from a 
letter written by Dr. Speer, in 
reply to certain members of the 
India Church, have their bear- 
ing upon China problems. We 
therefore venture to give them 
_ a wider publicity. 


Primacy of the National Church. 


‘* The principles for which we 
are seeking are principles which 
will be good always and every- 
where. Of these principles, one 
which we think is clear and 
unquestionable, is the principle 
of the primacy of the national 


Missionary News 


On request, the mis- 


church. To be sure the Church 
is not an end in itself... ... 
And its glory is found in the 
measure of its achievement of 
these ends. To aid in the estab- 
lishment of such churches, and 
to work with them toward the 
evangelization of the world, is 
the aim of foreign missions as 
we conceive it. 

This is our aim in India. 
There, we rejoice to remember, 
the Church is already an in- 
dependent national church. 
Neither the Church in 
United States nor any of its 
missions, has any ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within its bounds. . 
There are some other 
which hold to 


denominations 


the idea of a universal extension 


of the denomination, with all its 
parts governed from the home 


centre in Europe or America. 


But we have never accepted this 
idea. It is not our endeavor to 
spread the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America 
over the world, amalgamating 
with it, and subjecting to its 
jurisdiction, the churches which 
may have been founded by its 
missions in Japan and China, 
and India and elsewhere. We 
believe in an Indian Church, 
not identified with an American 
Church, but independent, nation- 
al, free, related to the churches 
of other lands as an equal, work- 
ing with them to save and unite 
mankind. 


Increase the Responsibility of the 
Indian Church. 


Holding this view, it would 
seem to us that the solution of 
the present problem is to be 
found, not in disparaging the 
Indian Church, nor in dividing 
its strength, nor in diminishing 
its responsibilities, but in just 
the opposite course, by increas- 
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ing its authority, by expecting 
more of it, by making it the 
great agency of evangelization. 
Instead of transferring a few 
strong Indian leaders from the 
Indian Church to a foreign 
mission, removing or dividing 
their obligation and allegiance, 
in order that they might share 
in the administration of money 
from America, we would transfer 
the administration of the money 
to the Indian Church, or to some 
such co-operative agent as is 
proposed by the Church in 
Japan. To transfer a few in- 
dividuals in the way proposed, 
might or might not be good for 
them, or for the administration 
of the work, but it would not 
give to the Indian Church its 
rightful place or development, 
and it might be a positive injury 
to that Church, involving un- 
democratic distinctions, with- 
drawing vital responsibilities 
and the leadership essential to 
their discharge, and exalting a 
temporary and purely subsidiary 
agency, such as the foreign mis- 
sion is, into the place of the 
authentic and enduring Church. 


further Transfer of Functions 
and of Contributions Possible. 


We are sure that the Board is 
entirely ready to consider the 
transfer to the Indian Church— 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Assem- 
bly—of any of the responsibilities 
or functions remaining to the 
missions (Which have, even now, 
no ecclesiastical authority what- 
soever), which the Indian Church 
is prepared to take over, and 
with them to transfer such annual 
contributions as its means allow, 
on such a basis of understanding 
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as will gradually accomplish the 
financial self-support of all its 


work by the Church. 


Full Participation of Women 
Desirable. 


There is one other element of 
this problem to which we should 
refer. It is not touched upon 
in your letter, and it has been 
largely passed over in Other 
mission fields, in the discussion 
of these questions. It is the 
work and place of women. Here 
in America, women are now on 
a political equality with men. 
In common life they have long 
been accorded a superior position. 
In our Church life the question 
of their equal participation is 
now before the Presbyteries ; in 
our missions they have the same 
status with men. The transfer 
of functions and activities from 
missions to the Church, should 
provide in some way for the full 
participation of women in the 
administration of work to which 
they contribute equally with 
men.—China Council Bulletin. 


The seventy-seventh annual 
report of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press shows a decrease 
along certain lines of work. 
They have, however, spent much 
time in experimental work which 
it is difficult to tabulate. Among 
other things, the Press prints 
eight journals for mission and 
educational institutions. Durivg 
the year ending June 1921, 
there were published in Chinese, 
82,609,178 pages, of which more 
than half were Scriptures, and 
in English and bi-lingual work 
13,021,637 pages. 
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Gleanings 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


During the latter part of July, 
the Y. M.C. A. held its sixth 
annual secretarial summer school 
at Kuling, China. There were 
jin attendance eighty-seven lead- 
ers and students, who represented 
twenty-eight associations, and 
The National Committee of the 
y.M.C. A. A number of prom- 
jnent Chinese and Western 
leaders participated. 


For the year 1920-1921, the 
Canton Christian College enrolled 
a grand total of 1,259 students. 
They now have a summer ses- 
sion which, in July, enrolled 365 
students. This college is now an 
all-the-year-round school, which 
is perhaps a unique feature 
among colleges in China. 


Dr. Isaac Taylor Headland, 
who was for sixteen 
missionary in China, has. since 
1914 occupied the chair of re- 
ligious education at Mt. Union 
College, where he teaches mis- 
sions, comparative study of re- 
ligious, classical myths, and the 
psychology of religion. He has 
recently received G. $25,000.00 
for the permanent endowment of 
his department. 


Christian churches in the United 
States have begun to organize to 
promote disarmament. June the 
fifth was set apart for sermons in 
the churches, on the application 
of the Gospel to international 
relationships. Twenty thousand 
ministers signed an, appeal put 


forth by the Church Peace Union, 


urging the President and Con- 
gress to take the lead in calling 
an international conference on 
disarmament. This petition was 
presented to President Harding 
on June 22nd. 


Tests, 


Wells, 


years a. 


The Advisory Council of the 
China Christian Educational As- 
sociation have appointed a com- 
mittee to work on 
Educational ‘Tests and Scales, in- 
cluding Intelligence Tests. In 
order to avoid duplication of 
work, and to secure as much co- © 
operation as possible on this 
large and important work, all 
who are working on Educational 
Tests or Scales or Intelligence 
are requested to com- 
municate with the Chairman of 
this Committee, Mr. Ralph C. © 
Weihsien, Shantung, 
China, informing him of any | 
work already undertaken or pro- 
jected, or experiments made along 
these lines. | 


‘Moral Welfare’’ for June 
1921, States that, according to 
press reports, within a period of 


five months, enough morphine 


and opium were shipped from . 
the one port of Seattle to give a 
dose to each of the four hundred 
million men, women, and children 
in China. The article goes on 
to say, ‘‘ The very life of China | 
is threatened by this trafic which > 
has been forced upon her by. 
Japan, the United States, and 
Great Britain. While in America 
there are some four million drug 
addicts, there are in China more 
than sixty millions.’’ We won- 
der how in the uncertain state of 
statistical information in China, 
the last statement is substan- 
tiated. | 


The Chinese Home Missiovary 
Society has, at present, about two 
thousand members, representing 
eighteen provinces and Chinese 
Christians abroad. They have 
received, up to date, a total of 
$30,073.05. The missionaries 


are selected by a Committee on 


Standard 
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Candidates, and great care is 
exercised in this regard. Both 
the Advisory Council of the 
London Missionary Society, and 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the American Methodist Mis- 
sion, South, have recognized the 
Chinese Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, as their organization. The 
Methodist Women’s Society has 
given over $1,000.00 a year to 
the work. 


The British Board of Study 
for the preparation of mission- 
aries on March tr1th, I92r, 
passed important recommenda- 


tions dealing with the better 


preparation of missionaries for 
educational work. These recom- 
mendations included the securing 
of better information as to educa- 
tional needs, the advance in pro- 
vision of educational training by 
missionary societies, opportu- 
nities to secure professional help 
during furlough, and the bringing 
of outgoing educational niission- 
aries into touch with the best 
modern educational systems. 
The expense of this is to be paid 
by the Boards. In addition, 
each outgoing missionary is to 
have a course iu phonetics and 
linguistics. 


The annual report of the 
Hangchow Union Evangelistic 


Committee states that, during the 


year, there have been held three 
series of tent meetings each of 


about- two weeks in length. The 


first series had an average atten- 
dance of eight or nine hundred 
a day, the second of from three 
to four hundred, and the last of 
about one thousand in attendance 


each night; in all about twenty- 
six thousand attended the meet- 
ings, The interest displayed . 


stands out in marked contrast to 
the conditions which prevailed a 
few years ago. 


September 


Athletes from Christian schools, 
together with Christians, were 
fairly prominent in the recent 
Far Eastern Olympic Games, 
Of twenty-nine competitors from 
Canton, nineteen were professing 


_ Christians, and twenty-four from 


schools under mission auspices, 
Of the Nanking representatives, 
of which there were seven, three 
were Christians. All the officials 


from Peking were Christians: 


the coach and three members of 
the basket ball team, and tbe two 
tennis competitors, together with 
others from North China, being 
also Christians. About ten or 
twelve of the Japanese athletes 
were also professing Christians, 
With the exception of possibly 
three or four of the Philippine 


athletes, all were from Christian 


schools, or Christians. It is 
especially interesting to note that 
of the nine men chosen on the 
Executive Committee of the New 
National Athletic ‘Union (Chi- 
nese), eight of them are Church 
members, and the ninth is a 
professing Christian. The pro- 
minence of Christians in these 
games is partly explained by the 
outstanding position of Christian 
education, and the presence of 
returned students. 


‘*The isolation of our mis- 
sionary compounds in the midst 
of the great masses of people in 
those great Eastern cities is 
something that surely does im- 
press one who visits those lands. — 
How you yearn to see the stream 
of life-giving water that comes 
out of these missionary institu- 
tions have a chance to flow out 
into the community life, and yet, 
as you Stand there and look, it 
seems verily, that the school is 
surrounded by its compound wall, 
aud the college by its compound 
wall, and the hospital by its 
compound wall, and that great 
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mass lies out there, that keeps 
you awake by day and by night. 
Now, what isnecessary? Simply, 
it seems to me, that we as Board 
administrators should realize that 
the mission compound is a settle- 
ment, that the hospital is another 
settlement, there in that college 
campus still another, but that all 
of these need to be reinforced 
and strengthened by the addition 
of socially-trained workers to the 
staff, who miglit bring together 
the whole impact of the Christian 
forces of that particular institu- 
tion upon that great mass of 


population living all about—that 


population which presses in from 
every side.” Miss M. K. Howell, 
From speech at Foreign Missions 
Conference, 1921. 


In October, the second biennial 
meeting of the International 
Labor Conference of the League 
of Nations will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, preceded by a meet- 
ing of the International Working 
Women’s Congress. 
be represented at both of these 
gatherings by Miss Zung Wei- 
tsung of Shanghai, who is going 
to Geneva under the auspices of 
the National Y. W. C. A. of 
China. The invitation to send 
a delegate was entrusted by the 


officials of the Congress to Miss 


Agatha Harrison, who has re- 
cently joined the staff of the 
National Committee of the Y. W. 
C. A. as industrial secretary, as 
she came from England through 
America ez voute to her new work. 


China will 


Personals 


College 
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The Central Government has 
taken no steps to send an official 
delegate to either conference, 
although the leading nations of 
the world have participated in 
these gatherings heretofore. 
Moreover, China has, as yet, no 
truly representative organization 
of industrial workers, through 
which such delegates might also 
be sent. The industrial situation 
here, however, is so rapidly 
becoming acute, especially as 
concerns the thousands of illit- 
erate women and girls who are 
being taken on in China’s many 
new factories, that it was felt that 
this opportunity must not be lost 
for another two years. Various 
groups of people in Shanghai 
were called into consultation, and 
Miss Zung sailed in August, to 
visit Eugland ex route, and to 
attend both conferences in the 
capacity of a fraternal delegate. 
Miss Zung is well qualified for 
this heavy responsibility. She 
is a graduate of the McTyeire 
School for Girls, and of Smith 
in America, and has 
recently been giving half time to 
the staff of the Su Fao, and the 
remaining half of ber time tothe 
publicity work of the Y. W.C. A. 
Upon her return in December, 
she will be able to bring before 
the Chinese especially, many 
matters concerning which there 
should arise an intelligent public 
opinion during these very years, 
when China is inevitably to be 
drawn into the industrial system 

of the world. | | 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 
JoLy : 


25th, at Kuling, to Mr. and Mrs. 


Harry Clemons, a daughter, Emily 


Barber Clemons. 


DEATHS. 
JUNE: 
15th, at Kirin, Mrs. T. M. Barker. 


AUGUST : 7 

8th, at Nanking, Miss Esther H. 
Butler, for 34 years, missionary 
(Friends). 
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Ma. ington, M.E.F.B. To Canada, Dr, 


ARRIVALS. 
APRIL: 


24th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. F. 


E, Dilley and six children, P.N. 

29th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P. 
C, Cassat, Miss Barbara, and Miss 
Margaret Wilson, P.N. 


MAY: | 

13th, from England, Rev. C. G. and 

Mrs. Sparham, London Mission (ret.). 
29th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs, G. 

Tootell and two children, Miss K. H. 

Wead, P.N. 


From U.S.A., Miss Marie Dowling, 


Bapt. Mission (rct.). 


JUNE : 
14th, from England, Dr. E. A. 
Woods, London Mission (ret.). | 


17th, from England, G. R. Beynon 
and Mrs. Beynon, London Mission 
(ret.), Miss T. I. Beardsley, P.N. 


From U.S.A., Rev. F. W. Deiterich 
and wife, and two children, M.E.F.B. 


(ret.). 


JULY: | 
8th, from U.S.A., Miss May Hayes, 


toth, from Manila, Mr. and Mrs. 


C. A. Gunn, Miss Harrict Gunn, and 


Miss Helen Gunn, P.N. 


21st, from U.S.A., Miss Mary 


Joues, Bapt. No. (ret.), Miss Ella C. 
Glover, W.F.M.S., and Miss Annie 
Wolfe, C.M.S, 


AUGUST : 
5th, from U.S.A., Miss D. R. Hart, 
Kuling School, 


8th, from U.S.A., Mrs, Mae Iry, 
Robert Sonneuberg, and Mrs. Son- 
nenberg, all Pentecostal. | 


DEPARTURES. 
May: 7 
28th, to U.S.A., Bishop W. S. Lewis, 


4 E. Church, Walter Seymour, Pres, 
oO. 


JONE: 


18th, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. Rudd 
and four children, Bapt. No., Mr. and 


Mrs. J. E. Brown and three children, | 


Miss L. Abbott, For. Chr, Mission, 
Dr. W. H. Hudson and son, Miss N. 
McMullen, Pres, So., L. M. Hether- 


(September, 1924 


J. S. Keeler and wife, M.E.F.B. 


24th, to U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs, 
Crawford and two children, Yale 
Mission. 


25th, to U.S.A., Mrs. R. D. Stafford 
and three children, Miss Elizabeth 
Nash, Miss Emma Irving, Miss Viola 
Hill. Miss Hervey, Miss Lilian van 
Hook, Miss Shoemaker, Rev. and 
Mrs. C. S. Keen and children, all 


Baptist No., Rev. and Mrs. Edvw, 


James, Mr, and Mrs. W. H. Congdon 
and one child, Rev. Paul Hutchinson, 
Rev. Henry Leitzel and wife, and oue 
child, Rev. J. F. Peat and wife, all 
M.E.F.B., Rev. and Mrs. D. R. 
Richardson and two children, Miss 
Florence Nickles, Rev. J. M. Biain 
and wife, and two children, P. So., 
Dr. Elizabeth Lewis, Pres. No., Miss 
Kate L. Ogbom. Miss Mary Blackford, 
all W.F.M.S. 


29th, to U.S A., Miss J. D. Jones, 
Miss Elizabeth Richey, W.F.M.S., 
Rev. A. W. Billing and wife and four 
children, Rev. and Mrs. Johnnaber 
and two children, Rev. and Mrs, 
Terman and two children, all M.E.F.B, 


JULY: 

gth, to U.S.A., Miss Emma Lyon, 
Miss Weisona Wilkinson, For. Chr. 
Mission, Rev. and Mrs, W. H. Hobart, 
M.E.F.B., Miss Bettie Ridgeway, 
M. E. Ch. So., Rev. H. P. Lair and 
wife, and one child, Dr. and Mrs, 
Heimberger anq three children, Pres, 
No. 


_16th, to U.S.A., Mrs. F. J. Hall and 
two children, Miss Elise Eddy, Pres. 
No., Ir. R. T. Shields, Pres, So., 
Miss Adelia Dodge, Y.W.C.A. 


20th, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, 
Bankhardt and _ three’ children, 
M.E.F.B., Miss P. C. Wells, W.F.MS, 


23rd, to U.S.A., R. A. Launing a 
wife, and two children, Rev. F. S. 
Niies and wife, Mrs. J. M. Espey 
and two children, Rev. Ramisey 
and two daughters, all Pres. No, 
Rev. A. A. Taibot and wife, and four 
children, Miss Jessie D. Hall, Pres. 
So., Miss Rebecca Messimer, Miss 
Marion Firor, Ref. Ch. in U.S.A., 
Mr, and Mrs, R. G. Gold (furlough), 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert A. Wilson and 


_ five children, A.C.M. 


AUGUST : 

gth, To U.S.A., Miss Florence 
Reisner, Independent, Miss Kate 
Robinson, Chinkiang Orphanage. 
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